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Our Special Contributors. 


THE CROCUS. 





Benrarx the sunny autumn sky, 
With gold leaves dropping round, 

We sought, my little friend and I, 
The consecrated ground, 

Where calm beneath the holy cross, 
O’ershadowed by sweet skies, 

Sleeps tranquilly that youthful form, 
Those blue unclouded eyes. 


Around the soft green swelling mound 
We scooped the earth away, 
And buried deep the crocus bulbs 
Agauist a coming day. 
“ These roots are dry, and brown, and s«re, ' 
Why plant them here ?”’ he said, 





“To leave them ali the winter long 
So desolate and dead.” 


' joint effort by the two author 


“ Dear child, within each sere dead form 
There sleeps a living flower, 
And angel-like it shall arise 
In spring’s returning hour.” 


Ah, deeper down—cold, dark, and chill, 
We buried our heart's flower, 
But angel-like shall he arise 


In spring's immortal heur. 


In blue and yellow from ite grave 
Springs up the crocus fair, 

And God shall raise those bright blue eyes, 
Those sunny waves of hair. 


Not for a fading staamer’s morn. 


Not for a fleeting hou 


But for an endless age ot bliss, 
Shall rise our heart's dear flower. 


iH. B.S. 
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BEVING BOOKS FOR WEDL-AWABE 
READERS, 


Comus. A Mask, By Jomn Micron. 


With thirty | 
illustrations by Piekersgill, Birket Foster, Harrison 
Weir, ete., engraved by the brothers Dalziel. 


don and New York. 


i 
Lon- 
George loutledgs & Co., 13 
Beekman street. I8358. In 
exquisite Poem of Comus, as the subject of all the | 
Javish beauty of the modern press in illustration 
and ornament, the publishers of this splendid vol- 
ume have shown good sense and good taste. But 
what would John Milton say, who, when living, 


the selection of the | 


could not get enough for the whole Poem of Para- 
dise Losi to 
modern hotel, if he could look into a modern book- 


pay a week's board at a first-class 
seller's shop, and see the pingle Mask of Comus 
illustrated aud adorned for a gift-book, at a cost of 
money and with a splendor of ari such as is em- 
ployed in the page, typography, and binding of this 
volume? 

Tue Sacrep Ports of tuk Nineteenta Cex- 
ruRY, collecied by Wilmot, and Mackay’s Porrny 
OF THE AFFECTIONS, are publistied by Routledge & 
Co. in a similar style of proiuse elegance and 
beauty. 

ALpuonse Karr's Tour rounp My GAaRrvEN is a 
most volume, translated from the 
French, and published by Routledge & Co., with 
a hundred and seventeen Ulustrations, drawn by 
Harvey, and engraved by the brothers” Dalziel. 
Make you the tour of the world; | will make the 
tour of my garden; and between Eyes and No 
Eyes, let us see whose volume will record the 


instructive 


most interesting information in regard to plants, in- 
sects, birds, blossoms, and the world of natural 
history. It was a happy idea, and is carried into 
execution with great minuteness and accuracy of 
knowledge. 

Tue PuLpit ann tae Pew, being the history of 
a struggle for justice, between the two. New 
York. Burdick Brothers, % Spruce street. 1552. 
This is a genuine, living, veritable, powerful re- 
cord. Jt is a deeply interesting and instructive 
book. It is a terrible revelation of Satan in a 
Christian Church, and of the terribleness of the 
struggle through which a faithful Pastor and 
his faithful few will sometimes have to pass 
in the work of exorcising him. Satan in pos- 
#ession is not to be cast out by Satan, nor by 
any sprinkling of rose-water, nor by erying 
“ pussy,” “ pussy,” nor by gently smoothing down 
the fur, nor by tender celestial charity excusing 
and palliating men's sins, because they are doubt- 
less good Christians; as if a Christian sin were 
not so bad as a heathen sin, or as if Christians 
sinning were to be dealt with in greaier lenity than 
impenitent sinners sinning. 

Satan is not to be caught and bound and ejected, 
without, ordinarily, a good dea! of stamping, strug- 
gling, tearing ; but it is not often that the tearing 
is so entirely and exclusively on Satan's side, 
though we have known similar cases. A more re- 
markable record of a conflict for Christ and justice 
against Satan and oppression, for piety and freedom 
against iniquity and slavery, so brief, concentrated, 
and triumphant, is hardly to be found in the Eng- 
lish language. We commond this book to the pe- 
rusal of every church and pastor throughout our 
land. It will teach them what aro their rights, 
and how, in Christ, to defend them. Wecommend 
it to every oppressed and injured pastor and church 
member. We commend it to all the doacons of 
churches of every denomination. It is a true and 
faithful record of an actual contest between the 
Pulpit, With God’s truth, and the Pew with man's 
despotism and enslaving passion. It is not 
nnlikely to be followed by other similar records ; 
but for the present, let this be pondered and ap- 
plied. 

Memories or GENNESARET, by Rev. John R. 
Macduft. This book is by the author, hitherto 
anonymous, of some ten or twelve intcresting, 
practical, and popular volumes, such as “ The 
Words of Jesus,” “ Footsteps of Paul,” “ Memo- 
ries of Bethany.” The Memories of Gennesaret 
constitute a volume full of instruction, beauty, 
piety, and tender feeling. It is issued by the Messrs. 
Carter. 

Muntepercia: a Tuovsanp Pieasaxt THines. 
Appleton & Co. This book is not a mere lumber- 
room, but a selection from the chaos of the “ Notes 
and Queries” in England, a cabinet of curiosities, 
a jug of cream from an English Dairy. It is not 
to be made a meal of, or to be taken all at once, 
but a little in a cup of coffee will answer for 
many days. It is a volume worth having and 
keeping. 

Traveis 1x Cuacpra axp Sustana. By William 
Kennet Loftus. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. This interesting and valuable work is 
the result in part of the expedition sent out from 
England in 1853, by the Assyrian Excavation 
Fund. It discloses the great necropolis-cities of 
the Eastern World, the funereal remains and relics 
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of primeval races, and of palaces and monarchs 
existing centuries before that great city Nine- 
veh. The exact position of Shushan the palace, 
the scene of the events recorded in the book of 
Esther, is identified with great certainty. 

Lectures To Young Men in Lonpon. Carter & 
Brothers. This volume comprises the lectures 
delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, in Exeter Hall, from Nov., 1856, to Feb., 
1857. It is a volume of very deep interest and 
power, rich in thought, in warning, in instruction 
to young men, and full of suggestive and exciting 
materials for the consideration of all. 

Brazit AND THe BraviLians, portrayed in histor- 
ical and deseriptive sketches, by Rev. D. P. Kid- 
der, D.D., and Rev. J. C. Pletcher. Philadelphia 
and New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 1857. 
We have rarely inet with a book more entertain- 
ing. instructive, and full of interesting local infor- 
mation, conveyed in « most eyreeable style and 
the produet of a 

+, and the amount of 
his neacly equal. The 
s\etches, experience, or 
lestunony of the preseut eye-witnesses, but every 


manner, than this volume. ft 


matter frou the pen of eac 
work is net merely the 
important Work in Prench, German, English, and 
Portuguese has becn consulted that would throw 
light on the history of Brazil. They have also 
had free access to the Imperial and provincial 
archives, and Brazilian state papers, with various 
other important sources of information and statis- 
ties. ‘The work is abuidantly and beautifully il- 
lustrated from views and sketches taken on the 
spot, and as revards typography, engraving, and ex- 
ccution in every way, is admirably finished and 
adorned, 

The authors of this valuable work, embracing 
in their own experience u period of twenty years, 
have been very suceesstul in their account of the 
history of the couniry, and their portraiture of 
“the maiuners, custoins, and advancement of the 
nicst progressive people south of the equator.” 
They say that probabiy a very large majority of 
general readers are better acquatited with China 
* How few 


aware thai im the distant Southern H 


und Tudia than with Brazil. seem to be 
usphere is 
a stable constitutional monarchy, and a growing 
nation. occupying a territory of greater area than 
that of the United States, and that the ds youdants 
of the Portuguese hold the same relutive position 
in South America, as the descendants of the En- 
glish in the Northern half of the New World!” 

The subject of slavery in Brazil, and the in- 
structions of our Government to its representative 
at the Imperial Court in regard to a mutual com- 
bination of sympathy and power in defense of that 
“ domestic institution,” will be likely to stimulate 
curiosity with respect te the work before us. The 
readers of this volume will find very little trace of 
anything like American Slavery in Brazil, or of 
any such insanity as has got possession of the South 
United States, ax to the perpetuity of Slavery being 
the culmination of human prosperity and of the 
divine glory. There is no part of the Brazilian 
Empire where they have proposed, or would dream 
of proposing, for the increase and security of Sla- 
very, to put up all the free colored inhabitants of 
the State at public auction, or to hurry them off to 
prison and then sell them for their jail fees. We 
recommend to Mr. Meade’s consideration the 2th 
chapter in this work, and the fact that the Brazil- 
ian Constitution recognizes, netlher directly nor in- 
directly, color ax a basis of civil rights. If Mr. 
Meade could persuade the Emperor of Brazil to 
invite Chief-Justice Taney to his Court, and there 
have him naturalized, and set as Supreme Judge, 
with power over the Constitution, to issue his own 
interpretation and torture of it as law, no doubt 
he could find or make color in the Constitution at 
pleasure. He could decide in South America as 
easily es here at the North, that black men have 
no “rights that white men are bound to respect.” 
Andif Mr. Meade could persuade the Emperor of 
Brazil to imagine himself a platform, or a plank in 
a platform, for a pro-slavery party to walk upon, 
and ¢o consent and submit to such a degradation, 
instead of acting as the ‘just and noble ruler of a 
great nation, then he might be sure of a hearty re- 
sponse to his appeal, and a union in perpetual de- 
fense of Slavery might be effected between that 
poientate and the President of the United States. 

Missionary Travecs anp Resrarcues in Socra 
Aprica. By David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L., etc. 
ete. New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 
Franklin Square, 1858. A remarkable book, and 
& most remarkable man; as modest, unostentatious, 
simple, and plain-spoken, as remarkable ; indeed, 
these very qualities are remarkable, and perhaps 
always will be, in a world of so much egotism, pro- 
tense, self-secking, and passionate desire of repu- 
tation as ours. This book opens with a brief, but 
most instructive and interesting account of the 
early education of the author, and the way in 
whieh he came to be a missionary. It proceeds 
with an account of sixteen years’ residence in the 
interior of Africae, and a journey from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Loanda on the west coast, and 
thence across the continent down the river Zambesi 
to the Eastern Ocean. Wehave not now the space 
necessary for such a review of this admirable work 
as its great merits demand. But we cannot but 
say that we are thankiul that such works as these 
cannot be pirated by mutilating and suppressing 
Tract Socicties, on the plea of being obliged to give 
no offense neither to Jews nor Gentiles, nor on the 
plea of an Executive Committee that the word Sla- 
very does not occupy more space than a sixpence 
would cover up. It would take the covering of 
many guineas to blot out the pages in this volume 
of simple yet burning reprobation of the inhuman 
system and stupendous guilt of human Slavery. 
Dr. Livingstone’s account of the community of 
Boers, the white deserters from English law and 
civilization, whose great objection to English law 
was that itmade no distinction between black men 
and white, might lead some to suppose that the 
pro-slavery party in this country were descended 
from them. They felt aggrieved for their sup- 
posed losses in the emancipation of their Hotten- 
tot slaves, and determined to erect themselves into 
a republic, in which they might pursue, without 
molestation. the “ proper treatment of the blacks. 
It is almost needless to add that the proper troat- 
ment has always contained in it the essential ele- 
ment of slavery, namely, compulsory unpaid la- 
bor.” 

We recommend the President of the United 
States to dispatch Mr. Meade at once from the 
Imperial Court at Brazil to the Court of this 
Republie of Boers in Africa, where he would 
doubtless be able at once to strike up a 
treaty extraordinary of amity and comity, with 
profoundest mutual sympathy for the security and 
perpetuity of the highest glory of God and good of 
man in the indestructible domestic institutiorf. 








There is an additional claim upon us for such an 
embassy and compact, in the new-developed fact 
that Slavery is God’s great chosen Missionary In- 
stitute, and as such should not be covetously 
claimed or restricted as a Home Mission mere- 
ly. If this piety and zeal be genuine, it will go 
forth to bless the heathen, as well as the poor mis- 
guided ignorant and lost at home. 

Dr. Livingston tells us that these slaveocrats of 
Boers “ are all traditionally religious, tracing their 
descent from the some of the best men (Hugue- 
nots and Duich) the world ever saw. Hence they 
claim to themselves the tile of Christians, and all 
the colored race are ‘black property,’ or ‘ crea- 
tures.’ They being the chosen people of God, the 
heathen sre given to them for an inheritance, and 
they are the rod of divine vengeance on the hea- 
then, as were the Jews of old. Living in the 
midst o: # native population much larger than 
themselves, and at fountains removed many miles 
frem each other, they feel somewhat in the same 
insecure position as do the Americans in the 
We certainly think that Presi- 
dent Buchanan's heart ought not to be so entirely 
absorbed with the perils of Kansas, and the ne- 
cessity of forcing the Leecompton Constitution 
there, for the security of the domestic institution, 
as to mahe him insensible to such an appeal from 
the Boers in South Africa. He ought to send an 
envoy to propose and consuminuate a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive in this emergency. 

Nevertheless, we must add Dr. Livingstone’s 
private impartial opinion, albeit it sounds not alto- 
gether so courteous ‘toward the chivalry of the 
Boers, whether in Souih Africa or the South Unit- 
ed States, as the President might deem pulat- 
able. “fcan never cease,” says Dr. Livingstone, 
“to be most unfeignedly thankful that I was not 
born in a land of slaves. No one can understand 
the eilect of the unutterable meanness of the slave 
system on the minds of those who, but for the 
strange obliquity which prevents them from feel- 
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Southern States.” 


ing the degradation of not being gentlemen enough 
to pay for services rendered, would be equal in 
virtue to ourselves. Fraud beeomes as natural 
tothem ws paying one’s way is to the rest of man- 
hind.” Dr. Livingstone is certainly hard upon 
the chivalry. He should remember that in the 
model republic its grand law is, not only not to live 
by labor, but to live by fraud, and on no account 
to pay for the labor rendered by others. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone thinks if they would but pay, then they 
would be “ equal in virtue to ourselves,” honest, 
paying whites. But how singular the Doctor's 
prejudice and blindness! Itis the very fact of 
not paying for services rendered that in the model 
republic makes men supertor in virtue to others. 
Oh, thou simple, warm-hearted, apostolic mission- 
ary, thy noble indignation and satire are all thrown 
away ! C. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Dear InpereENDENT: Your readers are advised 
that Lecompton susiained a defeat on Monday last. 
The House and galleries were crowded to excess 
during the taking of the vote. The. Administra- 
tion had previously numbered their men, and 
counting the doubtful of whom they felt sure, they 
were certain of a clear majority of five when they 
entered the contest. But the hopes of politicians 
often perish, and the necessary five did not answer 
tothecall. It was a fuller vote than in any previous 
Congress but one, and given under as deep an excite- 
ment as I ever witnessed. The victory blanched 
the cheek of the domestic slaves, and flushed with 
joy the countenances of freedom’s men. Harris's 
resolution of inquiry passed by so meager a ma- 
jority that the Calhounists are perfectly confident 
of overcoming it without half trying, and those in 
Cabinet secrets report that the President esteoms 
it already clearly settled that his policy will pre- 
vail, and the people of Kansas will be overcome 
and enslaved, by this fraudulent instrument pass- 
ing the House within twenty days. 

The Speaker of the House has committed an 
outrage upon Congress, upon the North, upon 
Kansas, and upon all parliamentary practice and 
precedent, in the formation of this Committee. kt 
is a well-settled parliamentary law that when a 
majority carry a measure or a committee, for a spe- 
cific purpose, that majority is expressed, and ful- 
fills its purpose, by the appointment of a majority 
of its friends upon the committee thus raised. To 
do otherwise would clearly defeat the will of the 
majority, and give to a mtnortty the power which 
under our government cannot belong to it. It is 
in fact nothing more nor less than a despotism in 
opposition toa democracy. Speaker Orr has be- 
come the despotic instrument to override the will 
of the House, and has placed a mayority of the op- 
ponents of the resolution upon the Commitisa of 
Investigation. It was deemed essential to smother 
that investigation which the people, through the 
House of HKepresentatives, had ordered. And 
the only way to do it was m the way in which it 
has beendone. Did slave propagandism ever fail 
to find a method for the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses? Had freedom performed this act to protect 
herself from the encroachment of slavery, the whole 
country would have been stirred, as by a tocsin of 
war, With denunciations aguinst the tyrannical act. 
But the country ishelpleas. Dictatorships are cre- 
ated against the will ot the people, uphold and sus- 
tained by the army of a Democratic Administra- 
tion,—the dictator manipulates and changes the 
election returns, and defrauds the majority,—ho 
walks unmolested in the Federal capital, and coolly 
announces that Ae shall give certificates of election 
to whom he pleases; and not then until after the 
acceptance by Congress of the instrument of his 
eulainy,—end no one interferes with him or his 
purposes—nay, more, he is feted and lionized by a 
Democratic Executive, and the moths which flutter 
around the Presidental candle, as if he was some 
great apostle of liberty and democratic equality. 
Kansas is turned into a very grave-yard of Gov- 
ernors, and the honest friend of the rights of the 
mejority is unhesitatingly turned neck and heels 
out of the pale of the party. And yet the tyrannical 
minority move on. The action of Speaker Orr in 
the appointment of this Committee is but following 
the programme made out by the party-leaders, and 
its end will be a fitting finale for such an act of 
despotism. Meanwhile the people stagger and turn 
pale under this accumulating load, and woe betide 
these instruments when the surging masses of awak- 
ened Americans shall “make inquisition” for 
their betrayed liberties. Crowded to the verge of 
endurance, as they are, they will yet rise in their 
freemen’s might, and sweep these partisans into 
the waters of political oblivion. 

Another feature in the appointment of this Com- 
mittee is worthy of notice by your readers. 
The best lawyers, the ablest debaters of the House, 
and those having the greatest experienee in ita ser- 
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vice, who were opposed to its being raised, are 
appointed upon it, as for instance such men 
as Stephens of Georgia, the head of the Territorial 
Committee, Letcher of Virginia, and General Quit- 
man of filibustering notoriety; while upon the 
minority of the Committee our ablest lawyers and 
most experienced tacticians and debaters are ex- 
cluded. The whole thing is an outrage upon a 
majority of the House, and is generally so consid- 
ered. Fearing the voice of comment and the tide 
of indignation which were sure to follow,I notice 
that the organs of this city have begun in advance 
to praise “ its fairness,” “ equality,” &. It is sup- 
posed now that any attempt by Col. Harris, the 
Chairman, to enter upon a thorough investigation 
of the frauds woven around this perfidious instru- 
ment, will be met and overruled by a major vote of 
the Committee, while the greatest latitude will be 
granted to skim its surface, and false scents, or, as 
Wendell Phillips says, “red herrings” will be 
drawn across the track of any legitimate scent. 
In that case Col. Harris will throw up the position 
he occupies, and report the facts to the House and 
the country. But even this is provided for. The 
bill is to pass the Senate first with a title of the 
following import: “A Bill for the admission of 
Minnesota and Kansas into the Union,” and will 
be sent down to the House. It will be taken im- 
mediately from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the Commiitce upon Territories, aud as quickly re- 
ported back to the House end put upon its passage ; 
all this upon the supposition that the Lecompton- 
ites secure a majority of votes. No rule of the 
House will be suffered to stand in its way for a 
moment. The Speaker himself will be overruled 
at the proper point if he attempts to sustain the 
rules as they are ; and, like its infamous predecessor 
and father—the Nebraska Bill—it will by the 
same frauds be navigated by illegal processes into 
a legal existence. No atiention whatever will be 
paid to this Investigating Committee or its results ; 
as no attention has been paid to the resolution ef 
inquiry moved in the Senate by the Chairman of 
the Committee upon Territories of that body, (Mr. 
Douglas,) who claimed that knowledge as necessa- 
ry to the correctness of the report he must make 
to the Senate. Slavery said, “No! you cannot 
have it; and he is left to grope his way in unof- 
ficial darkness to his conclusions. But my reader 
asks, Jiow do they expect to overcome the majori- 
ty? It is not for me to charge bribery and corrup- 
tioa upon any man or body of men. Other 
papers charge “Executive favors,’ and credit to 
balance it “Services rendered, etc.” We shall 
seo what is to be spread upon the record, for every 
step of this iniquity will have a record for all his- 
tory. Every man will have his place as he eleote 
it, subject to the scrutiny of his family, his con- 
stituency, and twenty millions of his fellow-citi- 
zens. Let the constituency of every man deiand 
his presence in the final struggle. Let them grant 
no excuse for absence unless the executor of the 
member sends up the certificaie of the undertaker 
that he has had a burial, or the affidavit of three 
physicians, written at the member’s bedside, do- 
claring it impossible for the member to vote if car- 
ried thither. That will shut off one convenient 
aveiue of defeat. Then let the voice of the free 
North and West come up to this metropolis as “ the 
sound of many waters,” counselling resistance to 
this tyranny to the last extremity, by every method 
known in legislative tactics. A continuous ses- 
sion of two weeks, resulting in victory to freedom, 
would be a pearl of great price to her in this con- 
tingency. It would electrify as it would consoli- 
date the amazed and scattered millions of slavery- 
haters and freedom-lovers, whose borders stretch 
from the sands of Cape Cod to the far-off Oregon 
shores of the Pacitic Ocean. Above all, do not 
prophesy the defeat of Liberty ; it will be time to 
put on sackcloth and sit in ashes when, having 
done all we possibly can, the desolating scourge 
shall overtake our beloved country, and precipitate 
upon us all the horrors of civil war. 

A fitting correlative of this packed Committee is 
the action of the Calhounites of the House, in 
emothering all inquiry into Executive interference 
to crowd this measure through Congress. In view 
of the array of facts following the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, which had their origin in 
the Cabinet of Franklin Pierce, and in the further 
light of articles found in such papers as the Rich- 
mond South and Hnguirer,—speaking oxultantly 
of the power of the President to control so meager 
a majority as was manifest on Monday last—Mr. 
Hoard of New York rose to a questien of privilege, 
and by resolution proposed a Committee of In- 
vestigation into the facts alleged. He strength- 
ened his position also by reading, from a paper 
published in your city, an article charging a 
member by ome, from the state of Ohio, with 
having been bribed by Executive patronage to sup- 
port the Lecompton swindle. if “ fluttering” isa 
sure indication of tho correctness of a sportsman's 
aim, then Mr. Hoard did not miss. It was com- 
bated lustily by the Democratic side of the cham- 
ber, on the ground that it was not a question of priv- 
ilege, having its foundation in newspapor reports. 
And yet five Committees of Investigation were 
raised by the House upon the same authority, and 
are NOW investigating alleged abuses. ven the 
member accused, while pronouncing the charge a 
calumnious falsehood, did not demand an investi- 
gation or vote against laying upon the table the 
question. If Buchanan and his Cabinet are inno- 
cent they will not fear an investigation, but rather 
court it; and tosee the whole rank and file step 
in to prevent it, is, to say the least, a little om- 
inous that “something is rotien” this side of 
* Denmark.” 

lask your pardon for the length of my last. 
You will not grant it unless I shorten this. Iam 
anxious to let a little daylight into the ‘ Army Bill,” 
of which I wrote a word in my last, but space 
forbids. It will come in due time, as the iniquity 
moves but slowly to its completion. May it fail, 
is the sincere wish of PuTNAM. 

Saturday Eve, Feb. 13, 1852. 

Hunificent Bequests,— The lates Mr. Charles Ave- 
ry of Pittsburg, Pa., whose profuse liberality during 
his life was weli known, has left the munificent donation 
of one hundred and fijty thousand dollars to the “ Amer- 
ican Missionary Association.” He also left another 
donation, of the same amount, for the purpose of “ ed- 
ucating the colored people of the United States and 
Canada.” To “ Avery College,”"—an institution which 
Le founded and maintained at his own expense—he 
has left $25,000, together with all his library, book- 
cases, and maps. His entire estate amounted to $700» 
000, out of whieh he has made other numerous be- 
quests for charitable purposes. Mr. Avery's anti- 
slavery sentiments were eo profound and sincere, that 
one of the chief objects of his thought and labor, dur- 
ing his life, was the enfranchisement and education of 
American slaves. He nobly fulfilled the Apostle’s 
injunetion, “ remembering them that are in bonds 
ae bound with them !"" 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


... It is stated that two more volumes of Lord Ma- 
eaulay’s “ History of England,” bringing the work down 
to the reign of Queen Anne, will soon be completed 
and published. It is probable that the voluminous 
author, in attempting to bring his history to a period 
within “the memory of men now living,” will never be 
able to afford to the present Queen of England the 
pleasure of seeing her portrait, drawn as the first his- 
torica] painter in England could draw it. 

... Seven of Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler's recent 
“Shakesperean Readings,” in New York city, netted 
the fine sum of $6,000. This is what may properly 
be termed “ profitable reading.” Itis known that Mil- 
ton received only about twenty-five dollars for “ Par- 
adise Lost,” and probably Shakespeare did not realize 
for writing all his plays as much in solid money as this 
lady has earned in reading half a dozen of them. 

... It is thought that Charles Fenno Hotfman, the 
poet, who has for some time been an inmate of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, will be fully re- 
stored to reason at no distant day. 

... The practice of dictation to an amanuensis is 
much more common among literary men in England 
than in this country. We learn, however, that it is 
being gradually introduced into some newspaper of- 
fices here. We regret to hear thata melancholy necessi- 
ty has driven the accoiplished editor of the Loutseill 
Journal, Mr. George D. Prentice, fhe poet and wit, 
into the transatlantic custom. He recently suffered a 
paralytic shock, by which his right hand has been left 
unable to hold @ pen. 

... It is said that Dr. Mackay, the poet, was pres- 
ent not long since at the interview between the Presi- 
dent and delegations from the Ponca, Pawnee, and Pot- 
tawatomie tribes of Indians. Having engaged the 
services of several artiste, he had them sketch the 
scene, filling it up subsequently with life-portraits of 
the principal chiefs. It is his intention to present the | 
picture in the London Illustrated News at an early day, 
together with a description. 
subject in Europe cannot fail to reward the enterprise. | 








The novel interest of the | 

... Rosa Madiai and her husband, whose imprison- 
ment in Tuscany made them famous some years since, 
now keep a depository for the sale of Bibles and re- 
ligious books at Nice. 

... Mr. Irving is again at Sunny Side, busily engag- 
ed on the fifth volume of the “ Life of Washington,” 
which, it is said, will be published in the spring 

... Matthew Arnold, the English poet, (a collection 
of whose poems was lately republished in this coun- 
try,) has anew volume in press at London. Iris a 


| sical entertainment, which for 





handsome face,” and “ very sensual lips,” giving, upon 
the whole, the picture of a coarse, brutal physiogno- 
my. On the other hand, a correepondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune, in referring to the same person, speake of 
‘that head, the finest in England, a head whieh looked 
as though from it might have come the Paradise Lost, 
the Divine Comedy, and the Jerusalem Delivered.” 





Mexico.—A new arrangemcnt of the states of the 
Mexican Republic has taken place under the new 
constitution. There are now 25 provinces, embracing 
854,662 square miles of territory, and having an ag- 
gregate population of 7,853,305. The several eapi- 
tal towns have an aggregate of 693,000 inhabitants, 
giving 170,000 to the city of Mexico, 71,000 to Puebla, 
63,000 to Guadalaxara, 49,000 to Guanaxuato, 40,000 
to Merida, ete. The northern tier of provinees, from 
New Leon to Lower California, have 354,000 square 
miles, and 825,000 people, little over two to the 
square mile. 


ilies 

Rallroads in the United States.—The Ratroad 
Journal gives a list of all the railroads in operation in 
the United States on the lst of January, 1858. There 
are about 590 roade and branches. The total namber 
of miles in operation is 26,210, which cost $919,990,. 
516 
inereas¢ 





In 1848, there were 5,265 miles in operation, an 
of 20,945, an average addition of more than 
2,000 miles a year. The eslaveholding estates have 
over one-fourth of 
These are chicfly built with Northern 
capital, and built to direct the course of trade and 
travel to Northern centers. New York and Penmsyl- 
The six states of New Eng- 
land have 8,750 miles. The seven free etates of the 
Northwest have already 9,173 miles 
ce 

A Children’s Coneert,—The concert annually giv 
en by the young people of Plymouth Congregational 
chureh, Brooklyn, (Rev. Henry Ward b 
take pluce on Tuesday evening next, Feb. 23d, begin- 


6,623 miles of railroad, or a trifle 
the whole 


vania have 6,185 miles 





weher’s,) will 


ning at quarter to eight o’cloek. This popular ma- 


several years has been 


| provided in this church, under the direction of Mr. IT 


E. Mathews, ie always an occasion of great interest, 
attended by an immense audience every year. A hand 
of children from the Colored Orphan Asylum of New 


York will be present, and will sing @ome of ghoir 


quaint and characteristic songs 
-e- 

Meetings for Prayer for Colleges.—We !oarn 
that the following arrangements have been made for 
this occasion in New York: A union prayer-moeting 
will be held on the fourth Thursday of February, (25th,) 








classical tragedy entitled ‘‘ Merope.” 


... Arecent foreign steamer brought intelligence 


of the death of Lablache, the celebrated Neapolitan 
singer, the fame of whose voice is equaled only by 
4hat of Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. It has been ro- | 
marked by those who have heard him sing, that the | 
volume and the richness of his veice have haunted 
their memory for years. It is said to his credit that, 
like Madame Goldschmidt, he has always “kept clear | 
of the scandals of the stage.” One of his daughters | 
is the wife of Mr. Thalberg, the pianist. 

. Dr. Sprague’s Lives of the Presbyterian Clergy 
of America are expected to appear next month 

... We have already announced that a “ Life of 

John Quincy Adams,” by Josiah Quimey, Sr., is short- 
ly to be published. The work is to be comprised in 
one octavo volume, and in addition to its intrinsic lite 
rary merits, which cannot fail to be of a high order, it 
will possess unusual interest from the fact that its 
venerable author is now 86 years of age. Mr. Quincy 
was born on the 4th of February, 1772, when George 
the Third was King of Americans as well as of English- 
men. It issaid that “he came into the world a little 
ahead of Lord Lyndhurst, the same nurse officiating at 
each birth.” He is probably the only native Boston- 
ian who has a clear remembrance of the Declaration 
of Independence—which happened when he was not 
quite four and a half years 

. A recent premium offered in England for a Prize 
Essay on “ Reverence for the Sanctuary,” has been won 
by Miss Henderson, daughter of the Rey. Dr. Hender- 
con, Jong known asa Biblical scholar, and formerly 
agent of the Bible Society in the north of Europe. 

Professor Rogers, the well-known aythor of the 
Eclipse of Faith, has become Principal of Lancashire 
Independent College, a post vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Vaughan. 

The recent death of Miss Lestie, widely known 
as an American writer, who won her reputation in the 
last generation, has called out from the press no little 
commendation both of her works and her character. 


j 
| 


} 
| 


Tier death occurred at Gloucester, N. J., on the first | 


day in the year. She was in the 69th year of her age, 
and her dissolution was hastened by a severe injury 
received last summer, from which, however, her 
friends, until a short time before her doath, supposed 
her to be recovering. She was of the same family 
with Sir Charles Leslie, one of the most accomplished 
artists in England. 

... We recently mentioned that the rage for auto- 
graphs was declining. Ata recent auction sale in this 
city, au autograph letter of King Henry the Eighth of 
England was sold for $2. An autograph letter of the 
Duke of Wellington, accompanied with the envelop, 
sold for seventy-five cents, and signatures of Lords 
Brougham and North brought fifty cents. Auto- 
graphs of Leigh Hunt, Miss Mitford, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and other celebrities, were knocked down at pri- 
oos ranging from twenty-five to seventy-five cents, and 
an unpublished poem by Thomas Moore, and set to 
music in the song-writer’s own hand, was sold for $3 


...M. Guizot has delivered to the printer the | 


proofs of the first volume of his Memoirs. This vol- 
ume comprises the politieal period from 1814 to 1816, 
or the time included between the residenos of King 
Louis XVIIIth at Ghent and the asesssion to power 
of M. Decazes. 

We observe that the inquiry is raised, “ Who 
was John Fleetwood, D.D., author of a‘ Life of 
Christ!" It has been hinted that this was merely a 
nom de plume. Darling, in his Cyclopedia Biblio- 
graphia, says that it “was probably an assumed 
name, in which opinion, having searched in vain for 
some trace of him through tea biographical and gen- 
eral cyclopedias, including the new Britannica, and 
The 
query then arises, Who was the author of ‘ Fleatwood's 
Life of Christ" 

. The author of Leda Ada, a book that has been ex- 
tensively printed and sold in this country as a genuine 


Rose’s great work, I am disposed to coueur.” 


memoir, has been detected in England as a manufac. | 


turer of religions biographies 
to be another “ pious fraud.” 

The late Mr. Gliddon, who a few years since 
made himself famous in connection with mummies and 
other antiquities of Egypt, has been very severely 
censured by the press since his death. A writer in 
the Protestant Churchman says that he was merely a 
literary pretender, who had very little knowledge of 
the subjects on which he affected learnedly to write, 
and that “he was not more ignorant of religion than 
he was of philosophy, and it is to be hoped that our 
journals of all sorts will cease to keep alive his ephe- 
mera] reputation, which has been sufficiently diseredi- 
table to us already.” 

... It is amusing to read the diverse accounts which 
our newspaper correspondents abroad sometimes send 
home, about men prominent in politics or literature. 
Here, for instance, are two portraits of Tennyson. A 
correspondent of the N. Y. Herald describes him as 
possesring @ “ decidedly African head,” « “far from 





So that this turns ont | 


the day of the aunual concert of prayer for colleges, 
in the KR. D. Church on Washington square, (Dr. Hut- 
| ton’s,) at half past three o'clock p.., and in the Mak- 
son-square Presbyterian church, (Dr. Adams's, ) at half- 
pact seven in the evening. 





Rev. Dr. Taylor of New Haven,—0On our second 
page will be found a letter from a friend and pupil of 
Dr. Taylor, explaining what the writer understands to 
be the exact idea of the venerable professor on a niee 
point in theology. We are sad to learn, by a note re- 
ceived yesterday from a gentleman in New Haven, that 
Dr. Taylor is confined to his room—alrnost to hie bed— 
and his friends are apprehensive that he will continues 
here only a very little while. 


ccna 

The Prospect for Kansas,—The Washington oor 
respondent of the Herald writes Feb. 13 

* Whenever the Minnesota bill shall be brought into 
the Senate, the Kansas bill will be added by way of 
amendment, and thus the measure will pass thes body 
by & majority of from $ to 12—Mesars. Stuart of Mich 
igan, and Broderick of California, being the only Sen 
ators on the Democratic side whoin Mr. Douglas can 
carry with him. The Minnesota bill thus amended 
will pass the House by a majority of from tive to eight 

The correspondent of the Times writes Feb. i6: 

“The Hlouse Select Committee on hansas hada 
roeeting this afternoon, and had a stormy tune of it 
‘The majority voted down every proposition looking 
to a fair investigation of the facts. It is evident that 
the intention is to override every consideration of eom 
mon decency in order to stifle investigation and to 
crowd a vote on the Kansas question before the facts 
ean be brought ont.” 

The Tribune's correapoudent writes Feb. 16: 

“The Senate Committee on Territories will report 
on Monday. There will be three reports: That of the 
majority in favor of Lecompton, written by Mr. Green 
of Missouri ; that of the minority against Lecompton, 
written by Mr. Collamer of Vermont, and signed by 
him and Mr. Wade of Ohio ; and a third report against 
Lecompton by Judge Douglas. The two last will 
arrive at the same conclusions by slightly different 
courses of reasoning.” 

The correspondent of the Herald, Peb. 16, saye 

“Every member of the Committee was present. A 
| motien was made to send to Kansas for persons and 
papers. This was promptly voted down without ar 
gument, and the Chairman instructs d to procure @ 
| complete copy of the record now in this city, and have 
| the same before the Committee to-morrow. The me 
| jority have all determined that al] the facts necessary 
| to be ascertained can be learmed from the record, and 
they will report the subject back to the Honse this 

week, with a recommendation that Kansas be admitted 
| under the Lecompton Constitution.” 


| From Kansas.—The Boston Jovrnal has a private 
dispatch from Lawrence, stating that the Territorial 
House of og ee nig have with great unanimity 
passed a bill declaring any endeavor to put the L+ 
compton Constitution in fores to be a felony, punisha- 
ble with death 
Anti-Lecompton.—The opponents of the Lesamp 
ton Constitution were disappointed in their antieipa- 
tion of hearing Mr. Stanton at the Academy of Music. 
At an early hour a very Jarge concourse of persons had 
gathered around the building, but it was not opened 
After considerable delay, Mr. George Butler stated 
| that every effort had been made to secure the Acade- 
| my, but the Directors had violated their engagement 
; Mr. Stanton — d on the steps of the building op 
| posite the Academy, and after regretting the disap- 
| pointment, trusted that another opportunity would be 
| soon afforded for him to address them on the great 
topic now agitating al] true citizens. Mr. Stanton has 
| gone to Albany, but it is promised that he will speak 
here during the week. 
Anti.Republican Sympathies.—Mr. KR. K. Meade 
of Virginia, Mr. Buchanan’s embassador to the Empe 
ror of Brazil, took the opportunity of his introductory 
| audience to declare the national sy iupathies of those he 
| represents, as between the two countries, one a mon 
| archy and the other a republic 
| “Their approximation, in many respects, in their 
politieal, constitutional organization is well ealeniated 
to encourage political and social sympathies proimotiy 
| of mutual benefite and future commmereial progress, 
| while an tnsti/utton common to both countries, ficed and 
deeply rooted in thetr sot!, (with many hostile prejudices to 
encounter from without,) does now establish an affinity be- 
| ticeen them, and wil insure, for mutual defense, a unity 
| of action and fecling that will prove invincible wm the fr- 


” 
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| ture ; ' ; 

In the reply of the Emperor no attention 16 paid to 
Mr. Meade’s overture on the snbject of slavery. His 
Majesty-contined himself to the common generalities 

New Hampshire Democracy.—They have always 
been told that Kansas could never be a slave state. 
What says the . 4 Patriot to the assertion of its 
President that ‘ Kansas is at this moment as much a 
slave state as Georgia or South Carolina?” The Patriot 
will, of course, lick the hand that feeds it. But thank 
God, the rsoptx of New Hampshire feed themselves, 
and are not dependent on the spoils dealt ont from 
the Federal Treasury !—Jnd. Dem. 


The Kidnapping Case.—Sergeant Croft and officer 
McArthur, of the Mayor's office, arrived here 00 
Monday from Richmond, Virginia, with Mason Thom- 
as, the alleged kidnapper, and George Anderson, the 
negro in custody. The officers report that there was 
an effort on foot to detain the pute but om hearing 
of it about eleven o'clock on Friday night they too 
Thomas and the negro out of jail, and started for New 
York at four o'clock on Saturday morning, before 
Thomas's lawyer eould serve the writ of habeas corpus. 
Thomas was sent to the Court of General Sessions to 
anewer the indictment. 
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Our Olvn Corcespondence. 


SHADOWS OF THICK CLOUDS. 
By Our English Correspondent. 


‘Fo the man who would care for the things of 
ethers, this is, certainly, a time for carefulness. 
And yet earing would seem to be a very waste of 
eare. One gets almost aweary of man and his 
@estiny. One needs to retire, with Daniel, the 
greatly beloved, and with purified vision, see cut 
eut without hands the resistless and world-filling 
* Stone ;"—to see all other rule, and all other author- 
ity subverted, and to hear, with spiritual organ, the 
Joud acclaim,—Halleluiah! for the Lord Ged om- 
mpotent reigneth. 

We live too fast, both in action and emotion ; all 
the while both seeming to be naught, as to results. 
The tempter whispers the old Epicurean philosophy, 
with good chance of a hearing: Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die! and quotes Homer 
in confirmation,—As are the leaves of the forest, 
go are the generations of men. Why take thought 
for the leaves of the last summer, or the summer 
that may be? 

We all do fadeasaleaf. Our iniquities, like the 
winds, bave carried usaway. The heathen rage. 
The people imagine a vain thing. And there is no 
health in us. The horrible thing is: The proph- 
ets prophesy lies, and the people love to have it 
go. And the Master is wounded in his own house, 
and bruised in the house of his friends. 

To one who does not read listlessly, or for 
mere amusement, a London newspaper, for a sin- 
gle day, now brings almost more than heartor brain 
ean carry. Ittasks a trained intellect to grasp great 
passing facts, their meanings and results, and the 
memory is oppressed by their multiplicity and va- 
riety. The mental powers and the moral per- 
eeptions are alike strained, in the effort io discover 
im all, and through all, the workings of one great 
subduing principle, molding all things to the 
fashion of an eternal purpose of wisdom and be- 
nevolence. 

See, especially, in Belgium and in Sardinia 
“the Church,’—Christianity, as popularly under- 
stood ; Christianity, “in iis most ancient, authen- 
tic, and inspiring form,’’—see this Religion arrayed 
against human progress, and striving to be the 
Kingdom of this world; nothing less than old Im- 
perial Rome, if not in form, yet in spirit, with that 
spirit intensified, and made to penetrate throngh so- 
ciety, and into the very sanctuary of the human 
mind, there to dominate over its prostrated and de- 
based powers. 

Glance at Germany, at T’rotestant Germany, so- 
ealled. ‘There, with @ difference, ihe saine spirit 
prevails. ‘The Chureh” is, or would be, a King- 
dom of the clergy; with its members born of the 


ity of the truth of the Gospel ; it is activity to ac- 
quire authority over the bodies and the souls of 
men. Such are some of the aspects which pre- 
sent themselves on the most rapid glance of the 
nearer world around us. 

Then comes to us every day Inpia, and again 
India; the prospect widening; the figures multi- 
plying ; the interests deepening, and appealing to 
the strongest feelings of the citizen and the Chris- 
tian. 

Never were such tidings borne to a nation. 
They leave no life in one. Now comes first, in 
plain soldierly language, the narrative of that 
march through fires of Havetocx to the relief of 
Lucknow : a death at every step; and at the end 
of it the overwhelming attack of worse than say- 
ages upon the sick and the wounded, under the 
charge of the surgeon, and the wondrous defense 
of these. Then the narration of the memorable 
siege, of eighty days, and the marvels of active 
and passive courage, from the unaffected pen of 
Ixcus. Then the death of the saint and hero, 
Havetock; and the final rescue by Sir Colin 
Campbell, with a dark shadow upon it, cast by the 
folly of the merely brave General Windham, who 
could neither estimate, nor watch, nor command, 
and so was surprised and overwhelined ; affording 
a lamentable occasion for the display of the pow- 
ers of areal commander, and the heroism of the 
rescuing army of Sir Colin Campbell. 

Then, amidst these tidings of present and yet 
coming struggles, are the active discussions as to 
the future Government of India; involving more 
than man can estimate. Your correspondent, 
with some hesitation, anticipated this discussion, 
and the form of it, and also anticipated the actual 
projects of statesmen: they are now patent. The 
merits and demerits of the Company are alimost 
for the first time actively discussed,—almost for 
the first time advocates of the Company challenge 
open inquiry, present facts, and also challenge the 
Ministry to produce a bill of indictment against 
the Directors. The war is, in fact, carried into 
the Government camp. The annexation policy is 
shown to have been exclusively that of the Gov- 





ernment; the great blunders to have been those 


| of the Government and its nominees; the delay, 


| ment. 
greatly increased trade, are now cited in disproof | 
As to |} “eo spe 
| the condition of the Ryots, that, itis truly said, | sent danger of France is in the absence of repres- 
| is the doings of the Zemindar and rack-renter. 
Then the long list of devot- | 
ed public servants of the Company, men who have | 


| of the vague charges of misgovernment. 


flesh and of the will of man ;—now skeptical, now | 


superstitious, setting up its dumb idols, the pulpit, 
the font, the confessional ;—the Lutheran looking 
more than askance at the Reformed, and in spirit 
gravitating toward Rome. Then there is young, 
and ardent, and aspiring Italy. Some of these 
rons of Italy weuld fain see in Protestantism an- 
other and better, even areal Christianity, proclaim- 
ing liberty to the captives,and freedom to the nations. 
But they look and listen in vain. No Cromwetu 
voice speaks for them from the British Isles ; and, 
moreover, from the very fortresses of Protestant 
frecdom, in Switzerland, are drawn the men who 
hold the Catholic Italian in political and spiritual 
bondage. Very impressive are the views and opin- | 
ions of an Italian of Naples who writes on this 

subject; and his observations have a wider appli- | 
eation than he designs. ‘* The Italian,” he says, 

* may be aware that blind superstition and Popish | 
imposture disagree with free and _ intelligent 

minds—though he may own that Roman Ca- ! 
tholicism needs a great deal of reformation 
—still the Italian subject of ecclesiastical and ' 
despotic powers, who oppress him in the name of 
God and Christ, can hardly appreciate the practi- | 
eal superiority of reformed churches in the exer- 
eise of Christian virtues while he sees so many 
thousands of Swiss Protestants foreinost among the | 
soldiers and armed supporters of his oppressors. 
He rees these Protestant Swisr, after having fought 
With the Roman Catholic Swiss at home forthe su- | 
premacy of their own faith, transgress their coun- | 
try’s laws, sell themeelves, and go arm in arm with 
the same Roman Catholic Swiss to enforce the sub- 
mission of the Italians to the oppressive tyranny of 
the King of Naples and to Popish superstition, 
contrary to their own religious faith. The Italian 
cannot consider the reformed religion to be a Chris- 
han one if, while preaching love and pence, it can | 
supply so many of ites members to maintain in | 
southern Italy what they have rejected at home as 
false and idolatrous. The Italian ealls such a 
dealing an instance of infamy never afforded by | 
any savage or barbareus horde; yet no reformed 
clergyman or congregation has raised a reproving 
voice. The Italian who desires instruction, seeks 
in the Holy Scriptures an explanation of this an- 
omaly ; he finds there many maxims whieh St. 
Paul applies to the social plagues of oppression and 
slavery as permitted by God, just as the cholera or 
the tempest proceed from Him ; and inspired with 
pity for the oppressed, he says: ‘ Biess them which 
persecute you; bless, and curse not,’ Rom. oh. 
xxii. ; thus instructing Christians how to endure 
their sufferings with resignation as appointed by 





God ; but he no more intends to justify those who 
exercise tyranny and oppression than he would 


fostify a murderer on the ground that death ean | 


only come by the will of God.” Thus, and much 
more to the same purpose, the Neapolitan, writing 
im the deepest shadow of despotism. 

But England ¢ with its ever-renewed life, and its 
* Church,” manifesting unwonted and unexampled 
energy. Never since by the grace of Henry, and 
of Elizabeth, and its “ most religious” restorer, the 
restored Charles,—profligate, infidel, and Catholio— 
never has “the Church” exhibited so much force 
as now. True, it is divided against itself; and yet 


ment. Yesterday, as it were, the Church was, to 


good Protestants, a fool's paradise. An Evangel- | 
iea] millennium was opening, because “the Crown” | 
was making prelates of Evangelical clergymen! | 
who, by imposition of hands, should convey the Holy | 


Ghost, and confer power to remit sins, upon a seed 
fo serve the Evangelical Church, that was to bo. 
And lights upon “ altars” were to be put out, and 
Exeter Hall was to be opened, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, a seeker of the lost and a man of highways 
and hedges, ane disciplined by great sorrows, 
should lead the van in a newerusade. But Iligh- 
Church and its Jesuits are not so tamed. 
eter Hall is closed, at the behest of the clergyman 
ef the parish; and, what is more to Anglo- 
Catholic purpose, Westminster Abbey is opened 
by and for them; and St. Paul’s shall be 
opened, too, for popular services; the “ unconse- 
erated” scandal shall cease ; the Evangelical lights 
shall be put under a bushel, and the Anglo-Cath- 
olic shall save us by choral harmonies, by “our 
decent ritual,” by “authorized teaching,” by the 
font and “ the eucharistic sacrifice,” in this moun- 
tain of St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Ab- 
bey. And Evangelicals, the most inconsistent men 
im Europe, shall wail because thereof. True, there 
is @ religious revival, and church activity; but it 
is es the revival of the preaching friars in the 
Ages of Faith! and it is precisely the activity 
whieh the Ultramontanists of the Continent ex- 
hibit. It is, mainly, activity against the simplic- 





: et | antichristian power ;—such 
is computed together, by time and by tradition, | 


by strong corporate interests, and by Act of Parlia- | 


Ex- | 


atthe burst of the tempest, that of the Govern- 
The vast advances made in India, and the 


isan Asiatic Ireland. 


lived for India, and displayed untiring activity, 


and immense administrative capacity, is 


and contrasted with “ Horse-Guards” Generals and | : tee | 
enqnenag tellers ; | manner of all that is good (!) and eivilizing in the 


Government funetioneries. It is asked, Waa ita 


Company who lost the American colonies, and | 


efterwards drove Canada into rebellion? Was ita 


Company which kept growing communities in pu- | 


pilage, and fretted them into resistance? and so on. 

Then the more serious and emphatically British 
question is raised, What will be the effect of the 
essumption of the Indian Government by the Min- 


ister of the Crown for the time being? Continen- 


, tal politicians, Austrian and others, were writing 


down England as half lost by the Indian revolt. 
Much might be said on the question, How much, 
and what lost, if lost? but now, to some, it takes 
another form. ‘“ England,” in its best and noblest 
Idea, will be lost, if India be fully won again, and 
won for the rule of a Ministerial department. It 
is, doubtless, something to England to have a field 
open for a section of its middle classes, the cul- 
ture of which realizes, say, fifty millions of dollars 
annually ; but close this, and there are yet fresh 
fields and pastures now before us. 
there should be this great independent dependency, 
enriching, more or less moderately, men independent 
of the Government of the day, and who are of a 


, Company which, if not an actual counterpoise, 


docs really abate the weight of the great central 
power. 
life, and the baseness of 


ent office, or a legal public functionary, such 
as an attorney for city or state—though this 


| incredible transatlantic meanness is far from Eng- } 


land, and past imagination; and though there is 


; not a standing army of place-hunters in the coun- , ysl 
try, ora horde of hungry office-seekers at West- | 
| minster, as reported at Washington, yet there is | 


now enough patronage to supply a rill of poison to , 


the springs of government. Add to this, say some 
of the graver prophets of evil, add to this the 


Indian patronage, and England will be lost by the i , 
{ Court, will be pressed to withhold the right of asy- 


reconquest of her Eastern Empire. 


So that here, again, in the great matter of the | 


future of Asia, it would seem as if progress and 
reform were likely to be an advance backward ; 


and wise and clear-headed men, somo of them | 


old opponents of the Company, are forced to the 
conclusion, that its Rule, checked here, and stimu- 
lated there, and with the Minister of the Crown 
not pledged to defense and vindication, because 
ruling, would be far better for India and fer Eng- 
land, than if governed by a Department of state. 

All the while there is fearful evidence, that pro- 
gress in India has been terribly checked, and 
that a widening gulf has opened between the 
European and the nativo races. It is natural, and 
yet saddening enough, to see the fierce spirit of 
retaliation, and of vengeancos, which breathes in 
some India letters. Men would seem to be rmad- 
dened by displays of hellish cruelty, which in de- 
gree, and in extent, and for diabolical ingenuity, 
have far exceeded those which shocked Protestant 

Europe, roused the noble anger of Cromwell, and 

wrung that ery from Mitton to the Avenger, 
which will thrill the soul so long as English 
words are heard by human ear.—Such are somes 
of the things,—without glancing at Africa—to be 
put to new tortures if Satan and his ehildren are 
permitted,—and without glancing at America, 
which some now think is doomed to be the last 
end greatest stage for the display of inhuman and 
are some of the 
things which fill the mind with a weary waste of 
thought, and make “ the tents of Kedar" a woeful 
dwelling-place for a melancholy prilgrim, whose 
faith is faint and failing. 

The explosions in Paris, which have just scat- 
tered wounds and death around the Emperor and 
his wife, but have left them unscathed, add to the 
harsh discords, and are ao fitting finale to this re- 


view. This was on the evening of the l4th, as the 


Emperor was about to enter the Opera House, in 
| the Rue Lepelletier ;—the agents an Italian band, 


the chiefs of which are Orsini, of the hundred 
escapes, and Pierri, formerly an officer in the 


army of the Roman Republic, and said to be a very } 


bad man. The instruments were small hand- 
grenades, of » new invention and of great power. 
The horses were wounded and have died. (ene- 
ral Rogart, who was in the carriage, was seriously 
wounded, and the number injured is variously 
stated, but are believed to be over 120. Pierri 
was arrested ten minutes before the explosion ; 
not, it is believed, from any special information, 
but because be had been banished from Franee. 
Orsini, who is seriously wounded, was arrested 
upon information extorted from his servant, who, 
wounded and in terror, had resorted to a druggist’s 
and had made inquiries for his master. The 
French papers describe the enthusiasm of Paris 
upon the escape of the Emperor, and pour forth 
eloquent indignation at the horrible crime. The 
independent Siecle is proud to think that there does 





not exist in France a party which would owe its 


a 





It | 


cited | 


H -a) P | . 2 
It is well that | atives of power, but rather in the absence of re- | 


Thus the late elections, notwith- | 





At this time, though the tenure of office | 
| in England is for 
| turning out a highly qualified man from a pat- | 


British 
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triumph to murder, and rejoices to think that the 
aceaceins are foreigners. The Dédats is consoled 
by the same thought. The Union moralizes on 
the tone of society, and sees that the venom of 
crime has pentrated all the veins of the modern 
social body, but does not show the process of in- 
fusion. The Univers, the leading Romish journal 
of Europe, uses the opportunity to express its fran- 
tie hatred to Protestant England, which it would 
have swept as a den of crime; thus: 


“Can it be conceived thatthe same generation 
should witness two such monstrous and dastardly 
crimes ; that the perversity of Fieschi and of 
Morey should have found imitators? God persists 
(s’obstine !) in saving us. The Emperor has es- 
caped unhurt from the crater opened beneath his 
feet. France would have been assassinated with 
him. Whatterror would at this moment reign in 
Paris, in France, in the world, had this one man 
perished! Should the assassins have issued from 
the spot from where they have before proceeded 
the den must be swept. For the honor of France, 
and for the security of the world, no spot should 
be allowed to exist on earth where the prince of 
assassins can with impunity marshal his agents 
and prepare his plots. Are we to be the nation 
that plots and suffers the majority of regicides ? 
Shall we not be delivered from this terror and this 
disgrace ?” 

The “great bodies of the state” met, and ad- 
dressed the Emperor. The Count de Morny, 
President of the Senate, and half-brother of the 
Emperor, spoke somewhat in accordance with the 
Univers: he, it seems, would have the English 
den swept! and the sweeping must be yet wider, 
for, as the Gazelte de France, touching on the sub- 
ject in a different sense, suggests, “ even America” 
is but fifteen days’ distance from our ports. So it 
is. The boundaries of a despotism, either within 
nations, or a state itself, are ever receding, and 
must either become comprehensive, or be com- 
pressed to extinction. On the 20th, the Emperor 
addressed the Senators and Deputies of the new 
Legislature. He sketches the situation of France 
with a bold egotism ; describing a host of material 
and administrative improvements, and incidently 
expresses that “it is the will of the Government 
that the principle of liberty of worship should be 
sincerely applied.” Certainly, the will and the 
doing are not one in this particular. He asks an 
important question, and replies to it, and in this 
expresses the hard audacity of his despotism, and 
also falsifies English history. He says the pre- 
‘s for assassins 


sive laws! He evidently cares | 


than for the peaceful expression of opinion, a8 in | 


the recent elections. Let this be written down: 


“What is the Empire? 
tile to enlightenment, seeking to depress generous 
impulses, and to prevent the elaboration in a pacific 
principles of °89% No. The Empire has written 
frankly adopted all which can ennoble the heart 
and excite the soul for good; but at the same time 
it isthe enemy of all abstract theory—it aims ata 


| power that shall be strong, capable of vanquishing | 


the obstacles which may impede its march ; for we 
mnust not forget that the advance of every new 


it is a truth (!2) written on every page of the his- 
tory of France and England, that liberty without 
constraint (enfrave) is impossible as long as there 


nies the fundamental bases of the Government. 


For then liberty, instead of enlightening, control- | 
ling, ameliorating, becomes in the hands of parties | 
Thus, as I have not | 


merely a lever to overturn. 
accepted the power of the nation in order to ac- 
quire an ephemeral popularity, the deceitful price 


of concessions extorted from weakness, but in or- | 
der to deserve the approbation of posterity by | 


founding something durable in France, I do not 
i=] 

fear to say to you that, whatever may be said, the 

present danger does not lie in the excessive prerog- 


pressive laws. 
standing their satisfactory result, have in certain 


localities offered an afflicting spectacle; conflicting | 
| the first moral act, and in every moral act till 


parties have taken advantage of them to agitate 
the country, and we have seen some men, boldly 
avowing themrelves enemies of our national insti- 
tutions, deceive the electors, and after having ob- 
tained their votes by false promises, repudiate 
them with disdain. You will not permit the repe- 


tition of such a scandal, and you will oblige every | 


eligible candidate to take the oath to the constitu- 
tion before placing himself before the electors. 
The pacification of men’s minds should be the con- 
stant aim of our endeavors, and you will aid me to 
reduco every extreme and factious opposition to 


There appears to be little room to doubt that 
this attempt has strengthened the position of the 
Emperor; as little that it is injurious to highest 
interests and to the cause of freedom. 
Again the English Ministers, and perhaps the 


lum. The Morning Post of course almost re- 
echoes the Tuileries, and talks of the Royal pre- 
rogative, by which the Queen (or the Minister) 
might expel a foreigner. But as it is only yester- 
day that the House of Lords would not permit pre- 
rogative to create a peer for life, prerogative would 
be found a rusty weapon. The Times demurs. 
The Daily News could not hear of it. Let the 
Emperor’s multitudinous and omniscient police 
look to it. Curious is it, by the way, that quite a 


little army of “ police agents” were wounded by 
the explosions. 


There needs not to repest here the expressions 
of indignation and horror which the crime, and its 
indiscriminating character, has called forth. But, 


hearing these eloquent denunciations from the De | 


Mornys end other unscrupulous adventurers in 
power and high place, one cannot forget the perju- 
rics, the conspiracies, the indiscriminating slaugh- 


tere, the wholesale banishment, and death by slow | 


torture, which are the foundations of the Imperial 
power. 
what Rome and Italy are, may well lead himself 
into the belief that that war upon the pretended 
nephew of the Corsican was justifiable, and plead 
ithe teachings of uncle and nephew as example and 
justification. 

The Minister of the Interior reports on the crim- 
inel attempt. He describes “the inexhaustible 
sect of assassins as the flagrant danger,” and 
speaks of remedies. The first is to repress the 
Orleanist Spectateur,late Assemblee Nationale, and 
the Revue de Paris. The historic allusion to 
England is reproduced, and we are told that the 
new dynasty here eclipsed the liberty of which 
she is eo proud by harsh and energetic measures. 
Here is something of which Hume and Macaulay 
are ignorant. Parliamentary Government was not 
suppressed for a single day, nor did the movements 
of the Pretender stir even the surface of English 
society. The Jacobites did as they listed, Dutch 
William and the House of Hanover little regard- 
ing. The Septennial Act, lengthening the dura- 
tion of Parliament, was almost the only public 
measure taken to counteract Jacobite designs. 

And so the world and the world’s “ Church” 
move on. Meanwhile all things remain as at the 
beginning, and we marry and are given in mar- 
riage. On Monday the 25th, at half-past twelve 
o'clock, we have bridal processions and regal 
splendors, as we marry the young daughter of 
England—the daughter of our “ Young Queen,” 
herself married as it were yesterday. Hearty good 
wishes attend the bride and bridegroom. The 
match has met general approval here, and more 


enthusiasm in Prussia, as we are told. Here some 


grumble, of course, at the possible increase of Ger- 
man and anti-liberal or dynastic policy in the 
Court ; there the Prussian patriot hopes for new 
and better influences, emanating from England and 
the daughter of England. 

Many Americans will regret to hear of the death 
of the Duke of Devonshire, which has taken place 





Is it a government hos- | 


“ ey cep ‘ ss teas | tains does 
its principies at the head of its constitution; 1f has | ; ’ : 
prine)y | “ holiness’—for character cannot be literally cre- 


| by nature.” 


| and only sin.” 
| circumstances alone, as Pelagius held, but to “man’s 








An Italian, a Roman Republican, seeing | 





ap 





this week, after a long period of weak health. His 
Grace was “a perfeet gentleman,” an accomplish- 
ed, liberal, and most kindly man. With his vast 
wealth, and fine taste, he was as simple in his 
habits and manners as the most simple of New 
England farmers, and delicately considerate. When 
the missionary and martyr Williams, of Erromanga, 
visited him at the princely Chatsworth, he would 
receive and entertain Mre. Williams, by himself, 
that he might reassure her, and make her feel at 
home. To the right sort of visitor, the Duke’s vil- 
lage of Edensor, almost within his park, is even 
more attractive than the palace, with its treasures, 
and the gardens, green-houses, and fountaine—the 
glory of Parton, and the precursors of the Crystal 
Palaces. The Duke was unmarried, and his es- 
tates pass mainly to the Earl of Burlington. 





A WORD FOR DR. TAYLOR. 


Mrssrs. Epitors: I do not ask to introduce 
any controversy on the subject in question, as you 
stated that you did not wish to open your col- 
umns to such a discussion. But as Mies Beecher’s 
letter in The Independent of Dec. 17, 1857, con- 
veys an erroneous idea of the views taught by Dr. 
Taylor, I ask, therefore, the privilege of stating 
more fully the teachings of Dr. Taylor on this 
matter, desirous only that, upon a question of fun- 
damental importance, a venerated and loved in- 
structor should be rightly understood. I feel, too, 
that his students would all unite in such a re- 
quest. Their aged teacher may soon pass away, 
but the truths of God which he has so long and 
ably defended are immortal—truths which, they 
wish to have known, he has unreservedly taught. 
Such a statement is but a feeble tribute of grate- 
ful remembrance for the man and the thelogian. 

Miss Beecher has stated some of Dr. Taylor’s 
views in respect to the nature of man, and thence 
has derived the conclusion that Dr. T. is, in refer- 
ence “to the native character of the human mind, 
on the Pelagian ground.” 

The Pelagian ground here is that man’s mind 
is perfect in its constitution, so much so, that sin 
arises simply from external circumstances, and is 
not at all owing to man’s subjective nature; so 
much so, that man not only has power or ability 
to change, but often does change, his moral charac- 
ter from sin to holiness, without the supernatural 
influence of the Spirit of God. 

We deny that such are the positions held by 
Dr. Taylor. We think that a just and fuller 
statement, and a brief explanation, will prove the 
denial to be well founded. 

Dr. Taylor teaches (as is stated in the letier) 
“that man is as truly created in God’s image, since 
the Fall, as was Adam.” 
and James i. 9, in proof. 


He adduces Gen. ix. 6, 
This image he main- 


“ 


not consist in “moral character”—in 
ated in man—it has no existence before, but con- 
sists in moral action. 
of God, in which man is created, consists in the 
possession of the powers of moral agency—the un- 


. . derstanding, susceptibility, ¢ . ‘ 

power must for a long time be astruggle. Besides, | “®!8' ling, 8 hacepl ility, and will; that Adam 

; had such faculties; that his descendants have not 
lost them, but are still capacitated for free choice ; | 

k | and that possessing these same powers, they are, 

exists In the country an obstinate faction which de- | 


in this respect, “‘ in nature like God.” 


But let it be noticed that while Dr. T. holds that | 


man’s nature is the same in kind with that of Adam, 


—i. e. that man now Is as truly a moral agent, and | 


therefore as truly created in the unage of God as 
was his progenitor—he yet states that this nature 
may be far less perfect in degree than was Adam's, 
e. that those powers which constitute moral 


= 


| freedom are more influenced by propensities, or 
| tendencies, which, though not sinful in them- 
selves, yet in all the circumstances appropriate to | 
' man’s appointed existence in this world, however 


favorable, make it CERTAIN that he will sin, sin in 


Regeneration. Is this, I ask, the Pelagian ground? 

3y no means does Dr. T. deny the fact of “‘ sin 
In his Concio ad Clerum of 1828, he 
says, “MEN ARE ENTIRELY ‘DEPRAVED BY NATURE.’ 
I do not thereby mean that their nature is sttself 
sinful, nor that their nature is the physical or effi- 


cient cause of their sinning ; but I mean that their | 


nature is the occasion or reason of their sinning ; 


—that such is their nature, thot in all the ap- | 


propriate circumstances of their being, they will sin, 
He holds that sin is owing not to 


subjective nature and outward circumstances.” He 
teaches that Adam had propensities to happiness 
from the inferior good, but which were inso slight 
a degree excited, that circumstances for a time had 
no influence in swerving him from holiness. Is 
there, then, by Dr. Taylor's theory, no difference 
between Adam's position and that of his deseend- 
ants? He states “ that it is important to say that 
sin is by nature owing to propensities to inferior 
good, with a difference between Adam's mind and 
ours, (though we eannot assert that in which this 
difference may consist ;) that our propensities are 
the same in kind, though different in degree, from 
those of Adam ; that perhaps this distinetion may 
consist in mental differences,—or in superior ten- 
dencies compared with Adam's to natural good, and 
less tendency to the highest good.” How justly 
then the conclusion is derived in the letter, that in 
respect to the nature of man Dr. Taylor occupies 
Pelagian ground; and how accurate the distinc- 
tion whereby the adherents of the New Haven 
Theology are separated from the Congregational- 
iste of Now England and the Seminaries of Ando- 
ver, Union, and Lane, we leave it for the reador 
to determine. We wish to add that Dr. T. holds 
the doctrine of Total Depravity, “ that man is in 
respect to moral character wholly sinful.” He re- 
jects the theories of Jmputed sin,—of Putative sin, 
—of Divine efficiency in the creation of sin,—and of 
Physical depravity. Dr. T. holds that this heart, 
this disposition, which is the “treasury” of all 
evil, the fountain of all subordinate aets, is itself 
selfishness, the voluntary preference of Mammon— 
of the world, to God—is THEREFORE SINFUL, being an 
act, an elective act, a supreme choice of the will,— 
a mental preference,—that supreme regard for the 
inferior good which controls and dictates all spe- 
Cific aets. 

This preference is the disposition of the heart, 


its governing principle, the foundation of and oes- | 


sential element of all moral action. He regards 
the terms “ Depraved nature,” innate depravity, as 
objectionable,—as denoting something inherent in 
the constitution of the mind, whereas sin is only 
predicable of action. 

A fuller explanation of some points hinted at in 
the letter might be made, but enough has been 
cited from the teachings of Dr. T. to show his 
position,—to show that his principles are the same 
which the New England Church as a body occupy 
—principles which we believe were derived from 
and founded on the Bible,—and expounded by one 
who, from early manhood to old age, has prayer- 
fully and faithfully studied the Word of God. 

C. S$. 

A Geod Law.—It is announced that a new law has 
recently been passed in Denmark prohibiting news- 
papers from eopying the artieles of other journals 
without giving eredit forthem. This apeaks well for 
the Danish authorities, though it is not quite ereditable 
to Danish journalists. If a similar law were to be put 
in foree here, the eonsequenees would be disastrous to 
& great many newspapers, whose editors would be 
thrown upon their own resourees for original matter. 
The King of Denmark is worthy to be a deseendant of 
the philosophiea] Hamlet. He likes to know, when he 


reads “ words, words, words,” whose 
that he is readng. porate meds A at 








[We very cheerfally give place to the following let- 
ter from Rev. Mr. Alger, replying to what he conceives 
to have been @ too severe review by us of his article 
in the January number of the Christian Examiner. 
We had no wish certainly to overstate the demerits of 
that artiele, and are entirely eontent to leave the mat- 
ter as now stated, by us on the one side and by him- 
self on the other, to the judgment of our readers. The 
one error to which he refers as having oceurred in a 
quotation from his article was simp!y an undetected 
mistake of the printer, following a manuecript not die- 
tinguished for ite legibility. Instead of printing: 
“he atays in it (s. ¢. in the Evangelical System) rather 
than abide out in the infinite space of inquiry, ete.,” it 
should have been printed: “he stays in it rather than 
abide out in the tnfinite open of inquiry, ete.” Mr. Al- 
ger is eertainly entitled to the correction. Whether it 
justifies the rhetoric of the sentence, and relieves it of 
criticiem, others are as able to judge as we ore. Our 
criticism was written of course upon the sentenee as 
it stood, and not as it was aceidentally mis-printed. } 
To tux Epitors or Tus Inperenpent : 

GrenxtTLEMEN—In your paper of Jan. 2]st appeared an 
editorial notice of an article of mine in the Christian 


your notice been severe, but kept within the bounds 
of common courtesy, I should be silent. In fact, it eo 
the privilege of a word with your readers in mitiga- 
tion of ite copious and unsupported charges. 

First, I have to complain of your notice, that, in- 
stead of grappling with the substance of the subject 
handled in my article, instead of showing the falsehood 
or inadequacy of its outline of thoughts, you fasten on 
a point of rhetoric. “The writer rejoices with com- 
placent satisfaction when he has found what he con- 
siders a smart sentence.” Would it not have been 


the errors or the deficiencies of my argument, than thus 


power in your form of religion not indicated in my 
analysis, or had you refuted a single argument ad- 
vanced in the article,—that were a service to the cause 
of truth for which I should have thanked you 
Secondly, I have to complain of your notice 
more than of its substitution of personal and unim- 
portant issues for the real ones—that it abounds with 
injustice and misrepresentations. Jn order to eall at 





He holds that the dikeness | 


tention damagingly to the rhetorie of my article, you 
| notonly quote such a part of a figurative sentenc 


fis 


leaves the image a vague fragment, but you also 


substitute (accide utally, I doubt not) fora word which | 


I used, another word which destroys the 
clauses, and hides the eongruity and force of the meta 
i } lor 


| “Still the logical work,” ete., 


Had you quoted the sentence commencing 
(on page 90 of the Fu 

aminer,) as it stands, ] should be perfectly willing to 
| submit it to any cultivated critic. Again, after quot 


ing the sentence likely to be more offensive t » your 
| readers than any other in ny whole article, you add, 

“This is the style.” I think it would have been equal 
ly truthful, and much more magnanimous. to have giv- 
| en the following passage, and have said, * This is the 
} style "= 

“The doctrine of the viearions atonement. whenever 
it is implicity reeeived, appeals with strong persuasion 
to every grateful sentiment in the human breast. Did 

the infinite Love w rap himself in flesh and sit dis- 
| gui@d at the rude feast of our humanity’ Who can 
| credit the amazing thought and not be melted with 
j wonder, love, and praise ? The more the foud fancy 
| lingers over the idea, analyzing it into its details, the 
} more pathetic and irresistible the tragedy of infinite 
j Jove becomes The dread Sovereign of Tinme nsity 
| lays his godhead by, and comes down to earth in the 
vile mask of a servant, to be bruised and epit upon by 
mocking sinners. Ina lowly form, molded from clay 
tempered with tears, He hides His dazzling divinity 
| With pale brow and dusty feet, weary and hungry, de- 
epised and rejected of men, the guilt and sorrow of a 





contrast of 





| 
| 


| and was then, with Bro. Jones ¢ 
Examiner, entitled the “Strength and Weakness of the | 
Popular Religion and of Liberal Christianity.” Had | 


tranecends the proprieties of the casc, that I must ask | 


. . . ' 
more worthy of a dignified and earnest mind to show 


to stoop to personal insinuations based on an aecident | 
of style? Had you pointed out a single source of | 


i he should be treated five times 


| 
' 


j 


world upon His soul, He staggers along the highways 


| of Judea. He sweats drops of blood in Gethsemane. 


tal summit 
| Tears rain from the believer's eyes. 


| gratitude and love swells his heart. A flood of irre- 


| pressible feeling rushes over his soul, and he strug- | 


| = no more. Reason sinks into abeyanee. He no 
¢ 


| 
| 
himself captive to the spell of emotion.” 
say that I “ charge persons, whose piety exclaims, ‘ My 


mnger searches critically for the trath, but yields | 


Furthermore, you sadly misrepresent me when you | 


| Jesus,’ with selfishly making a private property of the | 


| Savior.” 
assertion that “such phrases may unquestionably be 


For you will find in my article the explicit | 


the hiding of the best strength of eve 


| artificially overlaid and entwined with 


| lonely ravine upon the river bank 


| promise to leave that part of the 
} turn. 


4311 | 
“Billi 





— | 
. . ‘! , i i 

reat mamerieg of Christians having i The 

lieve that all regeneration and piety, all veel S : 
ness, depends on certain doctrinal theories a 1 
terpretations composing their theology, of eo =. 
the value and power of their religious exper...” “! 
attributed to and identified with this theolon “2 
dogma dry and repulsive in itself, abaurd aad a 
ing in itself, commands a tenacious alle lanes ee 
Mallowed 9 


sociations, and tender feelings, and deathless hopes.” 


Mesers. Editors, taking my leave of y: 
mit me most affectionately to commend 
tention the closing sentence of your Notice, the sentj 
ment of which I heartily echo: «J¢ the old Aemeng 
versies are to be renewed, let them be carried on in 

improved spirit, with the manners of Christian oa. 


men.” » 
oo W R ALoer 


LETTER FROM KENTUCKY, 


u hy re, per 
to your at. 


Berew, Madison county, Ky 
January 19, 1858 dia { 
1 nave to eommunieate another painful piece of 
telligenee. Last Saturday, the 16th, Bro 
again mobbed at Lewis's Chapel in this county, nea 
the Kentucky River. He had been there onee bef : 


a ae fore 
by the invitation of a number of respectable citieone 
— 


he colporteur, to fill 
his second appointment. He learned the morning aft 
8 I I “r 


his arrival that there were threats of a mob, but re 
quested his friends not to go armed, as some ’ 


in- 


Fee was 


z pr Done 1, 
telling them he would mect the consequences. Whilg 


preaching, thirty or forty armed men rode up, 
sent one of their number into 
that he should desist. He replied, as he has 
done in such cases, that he was peaceably exer 
his constitutional right, and requested the ] r 
be eeated until he had finished preaching. T) 
senger returned to his company, who tt 
and seized Bro. F. and Bro. Jones, and tried a 
of times to extort from Bro. Fee a promis 
would never come there again, threatening ¢ 
him in the river till there was no breath left in 
Failing to get a pledge, they 


and 
the house to deman i, 
phe 7] y 
Cising 

=] 
me ) 


mounted their hor 
one of them taking Bro. Jon: up behind him, a: 
about two miles to the river, and descended int 
At the for 
halted and made another effort to induce Br 
county and 
He at length got their atteution, and eon 
talking tothem, telling them he 
that might conflict with futur 
not impossible that some of y 


could not mak 


luty Said hu 


come and pray with you, and | 
der a pledge not to do it.” 

he did this from fear of th 

selyes would not re spect hi 
greater meeting 
to give an 
ody.” At 


did not come 


len 
“ they there to 
they muet attend to their 1 ness ‘ 
thicket on th 
of the river They here ordered Bro 
he pulled off hie coat and vest, 
jeered him, and told him to “st 


removed al] bis clothing pt his 


proce ded a little w Ly farther ¢ 
Jones to «iriy : 
and stopped TI y 
linen.” y 
shirt. Then t 


one «fl 


rip his 
ing him over, they turned that up, and 
leaders of the van proceeded oO W 


naked back witha 


hip him n} 
eycamore swiich, orswitches; 


grow large and he > blow left ita 


llis 


slight character 


avy. Ev 
wounds, as en afterward by others, are o ) 


‘ee ¢ X08 ulated with them, 


; but in vain 


had eatisfied their Bre. 


When they upon 


the man who plied the wh p, approaehing Bro. 


cruelty 
Ji Ait Dy, 
Fee, told him if he would not promise never to return 
Well, he told 
They ¢ 

He knelt 
to receive the blows, but for some unaccountable rea. 
They then 
ordered them to start immediately for their homes, and 
remounting, they escorted them about five miles to a 


worse. 
the 
pelled him to remove a part of his clothing 


m, he would meet his suffering then 


son they desisted without striking a blow 


| place called butler’s Factory, and there left then 
| He tottere under the burden of His cross up to the fa- 
He bleeds—Ie groans—portentous and | . , : ' 

. . : ; | the night at the house of a friend, where Bro. | 
incredible spectacle—the Almighty God dies for me! | ner aaa ie: oteg ice oi 
An agony of | ‘ ayes 4 
| in the epirit of preaching, and never spent a hay 


The brethren came about eight miles, and put ap f 
“oe 
preached to the family. He says he never felt more 
t 
night than the one which followed 
fered greatly under his cruel whipping 


Lro Jones 
O. B. W 
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LETTER OF PROFESSOR HUDSON. 


Epitors or Tut Inpepenpvent 
Dr. Bushnell’s note in your paper respecting my us 
of his name, hus just fallen under my eye. I feelsure, 


froni two brief interviews with him since the issue « 


| employed by a most humble and loving heart to ex- 


press its exceeding wonder and gratitude in view of the 
| amazing contrast between ite own unworthiness and 
the Divine condescension.” 


nopoly of the divine favor,” whose * phylacterical 
pride” exclaims, “ My Jesus,” is quite unmistakable 
Once more. 
the Orthodox, as 
tensions,” you misstate the point 
affirmation is this 


My very different 
Orthodoxy has a great advantage 


of people who, without eonvictions or interest in the 
truth of doctrines, conform, for respectability's sake, to 
the outward requirements of religions service. Ortho- 
doxy here has the advantage in its prestige of estab- 
lishment, fashion, and majorities. I question not the 
sincerity and earnestnesé of Orthodox Christians; but 
simply say that Unitariane, being asmall and theologi- 
cally excommunicated minority, offer feeble attraction 
to worldly eonformists. Is not this true! 

In my article, gentlemen, I carefully discriminated 
between the “experience of Christian persons” and 
the “legitimate influence of symbolic doctrines,” and 
devoted my labor to the former. In your notice, so 
far from following a similar. eourse, you confine your 
selves to the work of advancing twenty-one soverely 
derogatory eharges against me, eharges based om the 
article under review. Your eolumns, and my time, oan 
be better occupied than with reply to such rhbetorieal 
and personal criticism. The only answer I will make 
to your charges of “ superficial,” “weak,” * illogical,” 
“vulgar,” “tawdry,” “ spasmodic,” absence of “ the 
reverent mind,” want of “ the simple heart,” destitu- 
tion of “high character,” “ignorance of religious 
experience”—is that you will be so just and kind as to 
insert the following quotation from the article which 
you have eo harshly stigmatized for its “ opprobrious 
epithets,” “profane caricatures,” “sound and fury,” 
—the production of one “ who values religion chiefly as 
an aurtliary to the purposes of rhetoric, and a poor rhet- 
ortc too :” 

“ There is one more source and substance of strength 
in the Popular Religion, by far the most interior, vital, 
permeating, and influential of all, and without some 








| intentional wrong 


The distinction between | 
those “ whose piety” and those whose egotistie * mo- | 


When you charge me with “ accusing | 
compared with Unitarians, of | 
following worldly respectability and aristoeratie pre- 


the ‘“‘cireular,” that he cheerfully acquits me of al 
But his strony language and yo 
suggested remarks require a word of explanation fro 
me. 

The extracts which I printed from his letter wen 
as follows 

“The bill of fare is rich enough The question 
is up for discussion, and it will be a real advantage to 
have the strongest view out as soon may be.” 

The first passage was ueed with a view tothe table of 


| contents, which formed the larger part of the eireular 
| It was not designed nor expected to imply that he bad 


over Unitarianiem in appealing to the vast multitude | 


| 
/ 
| 
| 





read the book. Ite use was encouraged by the remark 
of a friend upon the “ eontents,” that the book needed 
no better advertisement. The only paper which I 
know to have republished the extracts, (the N.Y. 
Adrocate and Journal,) also reronrked that “the ‘ oon- 
tents’ showed profound learning, and a philosophie 
grapple with the subject.” [saw this after the “re- 
monstrance” of which Dr. B. speaks, regretted the re 
print, but hoped no harm of it 

The second passage I deemed a friendly chakenga 
in a etyle not new to me. Isupposed the Dr.’s repute, 
as fearlees of candid diseussion, would insure such an 
interpretation of it; which has been in fact the usual 
interpretation, eo far aa I have observed and ingnired. 
I had no design to commit him to sympathy with my 
views. 

I senta eopy of the circular to him as soon as 
printed. His “ remonstranee," or censure, in our first 
interview, took me by surprise. I assured him of my 
regret for the use of his name, as not strictly author 
ized. I inquired of another gentloman, whose name f 


| had used in the same eiroular, in much the same way. 


if 1 had also wronged him. He said I had not; ant 
he encouraged my hope that my use of Dr. B.'s name 
would not prove injurious, and my opinion thet his 
censure was prompted by hia unusual experience of 
suspicions of heresy. 

In our second interview nothing new was said of 
the circular. Our talk waa about the book, in no av 
pleasant way. If he had then expressed fears of sus 
picion, I should have been ready to make my apology 
inthe public prints; though it was, of couree, lis 


| right, now, in any unpleasant ease, to vindicate him- 
| self over his own name 


notice of which this exposition might well be called | 


shallow and —— namely, the experimental piety and | 


tiriue cultivated in connection with it. 


Ite disciples | 


are taught, that, except as springing out of these pe | 


culiar 
no deep 
eternal life. And surely without these experiences 
nothing is of any worth. 
eternity is full and abiding, aud man is struggling be- 
tween. Made in the divine image, made for f 


. ° ° ! 
octrines, there is no acceptable righteousness, | 
odliness, no renewal of heart, no taste of | 


with , | shall the more rejoice 
Time is hollow and transieftt, ; N 


divine | 


things, the soul finds in earthly pleasures, when it sub- | 


sides upon them, but bitterness and ashes. Tempted 


and tossed amidst evil inclinations and fatal exposures, | 
| expense of a farnace or the inconvenience of an un- 
| sightly etove. The experiment has been tried in a small 


at ite best estate it is stained with guilt, bewildered 
with errors, burdened with fears, benighted, restless, 


- wretched. 

elivering light, a strengthening help, a satisfying love 
from God t needs to repent of ite sins, deals itself 
with holy vows, consecrate its will to disinterested and 


It needs @ pardoning grace, a | ehurch in the Northwest in the following manner : 


Regretting that he should suffer by my fault for 
heresics not hie own, Iam glad for his sake that my 
heresy is not likely to become his. And if, as he sug- 
gests, the failure of my humble argument shall eontri- 
bute to a true eettlement of the fearful question, L 
C. F. Hupeor 
McGrawville, N. ¥., Feb. 6, 1853 


e+ — 


A Wew Way of Heating a Chureh.—A correspond 
ent of one of the Presbyterian newspapers writes of * 
novel mode of heating a conntry church, without the 


| The ehureh is elevated three feet or so above tlie 


eternal ends, elevate its affections to heavenly objects, | 
be born anew out of the life of sense and nature into | 


an ideal life in eupreme truths, a spiritual life in the 
redeeming fellowship of Christ, in the unfailing peace 
and Jove of God. profound sense of unworthiness 
and helplessness, and of absolute dependence on the 
grace of God, agonizing regrete for folly and sin, 6 
yearning and following elose after God through hard- 
ehips and tears, ble assurances of forgiveness and 
reconciliation, a recognition of the emptiness of 
worldly pride and pomp, the reeeption of a new 
spirit from above, the walking ina mystic eompanion- 
ship towards a heavenly vision whieh has dawned 
with a surprising light,—these rudiments of religious 
experience, dearest, saeredest, inmost constituents of 
the soul's true life,—whether traced in the histories of 
departed saints, or observed in the lives of neighbors, 
or felt in the seeret recesses of the breaet,—these are 





ground, on e good, tight underpinning of masonry, #0 
that there is a vacant espace under the whole of it. 
Under the front end of the ehurch this is deepened 
into a eellar large enongh to hold two stoves and 4 
wood-pile. The chimney is at the back end of the 
building, and the pipes enter it a fow inches below the 
floor-joists. The whole space beneath the fleor 
beeomes a furnaec; and the heated air eomed 
up into each pew throngh « slit in the floor, 
whieh may be eovered at pleasure with a lap of thia 
board. Te warm the pulpit, the flooring is omitted 
under the platform, and there is a slit under the desk. 
The advantages and the conveniences of the plan are 
very highly commended, though it strikes we that # 
would expose the building to imminent danger of wr 
ing fire. ° 


. 
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THE CHOICE. 





To choose is man’s most peculiar preroga- 
tive ; to make choice of God for his Lawgiver 
and Rewarder, is his chief duty and highest 
dignity. What an endowment, then, isthe power 
of choosing, and what a blessedness is the right 


choice! Form to yourself, reader, a concep- 


tion, the most exalted you can frame, of acrea- | 


ture ; and would it not embrace these two fac- 


ulties—first, the intelligence to apprehend theva- | 
rious kinds of good that are enjoyable by a crea- | 
ture ; and next, the power to make choice of the | 


best? And if to these be added tho gift of im- 
mortality, can any constitution be imagined 
grander and more desirable? Is it not safe to 
say that no mind can conceive of a higher or- 
der of being 7—of a creature nearer in nature 


to the Creator? When God would have com- 


panions, choosing freely to love Him, and for | 


this purpose gives the mind to understand, and 
the heart to feel, and the will to choose, He 
shows that the result he aims at, and provides 
for, is » free and intelligent decision. 
is evident that to have such a freedom, and 


make such a choice, is to be and to Aave the | 


most that is possible to a creature ! 


Now, when youhave formed this conception in 


your mind, clearly and fully, —think within your- 
self, lam such a being ! \t will give you the lofii- 
est apprehension of your nature, and the deep- 
est sense of résponsibility for your character. It 
will also give youthe dearest sense you can have 
of that Gespel which affords you opportunities 
for a new choice, unembarrassed by past trans- 
gressions, and for the future new hopes, unde- 
pressed by the disabling effects of present sin. 
You may get also your clearest and most in- 
spiring views of the nature of that Regenera- 
tion, which is at once the command of God, 
and the result of His grace as revealed in the 
Gospel. 

It is essentially a choice, one indeed which 
amounts to a ruling affection, a prevailing dis- 
position of the soul; but a single act of choice 
is ofttimes the stem of such a controlling affec- 
tion. Between an act and a habit there is the 
connection existing between little and much. 
Culture is the bond of union. A single pur- 
pose may be very far short of a living and per- 
manent affection ; a cingle endeavor may stop 
very far short of giving the will a bent, and 
establishing a disposition ; but “the Spirit that 
helpeth our infirmities” can and has promised 
to carry up the act into a habit, the choice of a 
moment into a life-long spirit and affection. 
The true Regeneration begins in a purpose, 
and grows into a ncw nature supplanting the 
old. It is the leaven in the meal, working “till 
the whole be leavened.” It is the seed sown, 
“ first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” It is the light of eastern 
skies, before which morning opens her gates, 
and night retires from the vault of heaven. It 
is a new life, beginning feeble as the wail of 


infancy, but growing into the stature of the | 


man Christ Jesus, and so passing to the con- 
firmation and glory of the sons and heirs of 
God. 

And 80 the issue is reached, and the oarthly 
regeneration rises into the heavenly, the soul is 
born into the life eternal, and the simple choice 
of the penitent and believing soul on earth 
flames’ forth into 2 seraph’s love before the 
throne. 
tween the choice that ripens into holy affections 
and ruling dispositions, and that which passes 
away and dies hike sparks that go out in dark- 
ness. The genuine work of Go's Spirit in 
the heart, guiding and inspiring it, is distin- 


guished from the transient effort of an unhum- | 


bled, balf-converted soul, by perseverance unto 
the end; by faithfulness in the discharge of 
Christian duty. 
constancy as this, the beginning must have ori- 
gin in deep humility for sin, and childlike confi- 
dence in Christ’s sufficient grace. 

Choose in time for Eternity! Make, O make, 
this choice of God, as your Father and Guide, 
and your exceeding great reward, through the 


quickening instruction and the renewing grace | 


of Jesus Christ our Lord! 


~~ -& @¢ <- -——————-— 


TAKING THE ALARM. 


€ vx New Sehoo! Presbyterian contemporary in 
this city has become thoroughly awake to the im- 
portance of the next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. It sces that there is danger of 
“a packed meeting to carry a party measure.” 
There ia no doubt that the Administration, having 
already defeated the expressed will of the Society, 
and having used the money of the Society to print 
circulars and appeals in thea own party interest, 
Will use every possible insBg@Ree to pack that meet- 
ing in their favor. Qasr neighbor is right in insist- 
ing that there should be “no dodge of tho real 
question at issue,” but the “ amplest and freest de- 
bate.” Obviously this cannot be had at the time 
of the Anniversary ; and we doubt whethor it can 
be had in New York, where the influence of the 
great publishing corporation in Nassau strect is 
still felt in league with the pro-slavery intorests of 
polities and commerce. If the Administration are 
sincere in wishing the judgment of the Society 
upon their arbitrary measures, they will make ar- 
rangements for quict and protracted deliberation. 
We are sure, however, [that no “trick of parlia- 
mentary tactics” will avail them any more than it 
did at the Brick Church in 1856. 

Most heartily do we join in the hope of our 
neighbor “that the Amerioan Tract Society will 


a _____ — ‘ ‘ ——s 


And it | 


never degenerate into a mere Now York institu- 
tion, to be controlled by a few ministers and lay- 
men of this city.” The quict assumption of 
power by the pre-cnt “ Tract Management” at 
150 Nassau street,:s one of the most alarming 
features of the times. No board of Directors in a 
railroad or a bank could have ventured upon such 
open defiance of their constituents. A friend in 
England writes that the London Tract Society are 
amazed at it. The real question at issue now is 
between the Tract Society as an incorporated 
national institution, and the Executive Committee 
who have attempted to thwart its will. We havo 
done something to arouse the constituency of the 
Society to this vory danger at which our contom- 
porary has now taken alarm. Our neighbor, how- 
ever, does not quite understand who are the con- 
stituency. Itis not “ composed of all who con- 
tribute to the support of the Society,” but only of 
those who have formally enrolled themselves as 
life-members by the payment of twenty dollars at 
one time for that purpose. This should be looked 
to carefully, especially in Now England, whero 
there are few members. 

We herve confidence that the Society will stand 

firm totruth and duty. For this end the larger the 
| annual meeting the better. The usurpation of 
officials must and will be put down by a strong 
vote. 

We call attention to the letter on the London 
Tract Society in another column. Next weok we 
shall publish the able and convincing letter of Dr. 
Ray Palmer—one of the Special Committeo— 
which appeared in The Congregationalist of last 
It is a masterly dooument. 











week. 


_—-—- — bee ---—- eo 


PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


Next Thursday is tho day appointed for spocial 
prayer in behalf of Colleges and Schools. Thoro 
is great need of earnest and united supplication in 
behalf of the young men in our colleges. Of lato 
| years the proportion of graduates who have enter- 

ed the ministry has decreased, while tho number 

of liberally educated men has been atoadily in- 
There is need of a higher tone of picty 
among the religious students in tho collogos—a 
standard of consecration 80 high that the work of 
the ministry shall be sought as the highest privi- 
lege and joy of an educated mind. 


creasing. 


There is nocd 
of the reviving influences of the Holy Spirit in our 
colleges, in order that the men who will soon be 
| called to fill the varicus posts of education and of 
that work. 
There is need of prayer for colleges that whilo 


| the great harvest in Turkoy, in Africa, in China 


| government may be sanetified for 


and India, and on the prairies of our own West, 
is Whitening for the reapers, the laborors may be 
multiplied who shall gather it in for the Master. 
Never had the world such urgent need of mission- 
aries. Never was there so great a call for the sons 
and daughters of Christian lands to consecrato to 
Chiist the dew of their youth. 

There is also encouragement to pray for colleges 
at this time, in the fact that the land is so widoly 
blessed with revivals. The Spirit of God is dis- 
pensing His special graco in the conversion of mul- 
titudes. Many Christian hearts and homes havo 
been made glad by the conversion of kindred and 
friends. The sympathetic influence of so many ro- 
vivals must reach our literary institutions. Lot 
there be an unusual regard for this occasion of spe- 
cial prayer, and wo shall hear tidings of joy from 
our colleges and schools. 








And thus shall you distinguish be- | 


To feed and supply such a | 
ppty | 


THE BOSTON TRACT SOCIETY, 


It is well just now to recall the action of the 
American Tract Society in Boston, in July last : 

“Whereas, the American Tract Society at New York 
adopted, at its last annual meeting, a report of a spe- 
cial committee, embracing certain resolutions, which 
were understood as defining the policy of the Socicty 
upon certain subjects— 
** Resolved, That we heartily approve of the princi- 
ples set forth in the said resolutions; and having en- 
tire confidence in the wisdom, prudence, and Christian 
character of the distinguished members of that com- 
mittee, and believing that the said report was made 
upon full and prayerful consideration, and was adopt- 
ed by the Soeicty in all truth and sincerity, we look 
fur the carrying ont of those principles, by the Exee- 
utive Comm.ttee of the said Society, in good faith, but 
always and «triet}y within the limits of the constitu- 
tion. And trusting that in due time those principles 
will be acted upon and carried out, we feel ourselves 
eajled upon to exercise—and we earnestly entresat our 
brethren to exercise—a spirit. of Christian patience 
and forbcarance ; feeling that such a spirit will bring 
its own reward, in the accomplishment of greater good 
than can be effected by any hasty or precipitate ac- 
tion, and that so the work of the Lord shall prosper in 
our hands.” 





| Upon this the Watchman and Reflector remarks : 


| tain this Committee in these views ? They have taken 
| their stand where New England would have them to 

act consistently—patiently—nobly determined to pur- 

sue the right at all events? ’ 
| by expressions of sympathy and continued donations 
| —hy special effort indeed, so that whatever shall be 
main united, and as individuals and evangelical de- 
| nominations carry forward with increased zeal and 
| fidelity, the great work committed to our hands.” 


We do not doubt that the New England 
churches will sustain the Boston Society if it 
shall 


publishing. 


to roxumo its original work of 
But before this is thought of, a work 
is to be done in the Society here. The present 
Administration of the Tract Society is not to be 
tho Society. It must not for 
one moment be taken for granted that the Socicty 
will approve the action of the Committoc. On the 
| contrary, it is far more likely that the Society will 


determine 


confounded with 


| commit its administration to a Board who will re- 
This is tho 
tone of the correspondence that reaches us from 


spect its own declared principles. 
| every quarter. 
The following, from a highly respoctable and 
influential clergyman in Massachusetta, has just 
|eome to hand. His language expresses the 
| feeling of almost every New England clorgy- 
| man. The letter contained $2 to renew his own 
subscription, and also $2 to pay for the paper for a 
| neighbor. The writer is an “ Old School” Con- 
| gregational minister, “ wiso and diseroet,” and is 
| far from being what is called a “ radical abolition- 
| ist :” 


anniversaries in May, if it shall be convenient to 
| spend the time and money that will bo requirod, 
| andespecially to attond the meeting of the Tract 
Society. I should like to cast a vote against the 
| present Executive Committeo of the Tract Society. 
And if I feel at the time that I can afford the time 
and expense, there will bo likely to bo at least one 
vote against them. I do not know who_will be 
voted in, but I do devoutly hope that overy single 
member of the old Committee wiil be voted out 
by an overwhelming majority. I have lost confi- 
dence inthe whole concern, Committee and Socre- 
taries, and I think I have given my last dollar to 
that Society till there shall be a rovolution.” 

Our friend should bear in mind that life-mem- 
bers can vote only for President, Secretaries, Treas- 
urer,and Directors. Life-directors can voie for the 
Executive Committee. Membership in the Boston 
Society does not entitle ono to a vote in the New 
York Scciety. The churches of New England 
should look to this. 

Without any disparagement to the present Pub- 
lishing Committee, it is easy to name gentlomen 
equally competent, who could be relied upon to car- 
ry out the will of the Society. 

Ought there not to be a Convention to agree up- 
on aticket? Let us hoar the voice of the Society. 

° 





THE CHURCH-BUILDING FUND. 


Ir will be gratifying to tho friends of this im- 


| portant enterprise, to know that a deep and wide- 


| churches. 


spread interest is felt in it by the mombers of our 
The letters which have been received 


| by R. S. Oakley, Esq., of the American Exohange 
| Bank, the Treasurer of the Fund, afford ample and, 














* Now ought not the New England churches to sus- | 


Why not enoourage them | 


done out of New Fngland, we on this field may re- | 


not unfrequently, touching proofs of this interest. 
One of these is now lying before us, covering a 
check of two hundred dollars, and written by an 
aged gentleman of seventy-seven yoars. He apol- 
ogzies for “the infirmities of ago,” but wo see no 
trace of them, except in the trembling hand with 
which he appears to have guided his pen. We 
certainly accept it as a fruit of the ripo wisdom of 
age, that his prayers and his liberal contributions 
have been called forth by the exigencies ef this 
Church-building Fund. He expresses an intense 
desire that the Christian publio may awake to this 
cause, and abandoning the excessive love of the 
world, pour in their contributions, until thore 
shall be no deficiency in the $100,000. 

“ Being fully convinced,” he writes, “that the 
Church-building Fund is a most pressing charity, 
and that our most bountiful Benefactor would ap- 
prove of extra effort and self-denial to accomplish 
this great and glorious object, the completion of 
the $100,000, I have succeeded, with worn-out 
energies and much exhaustion, to obtaina draft for 
two hundred dollars, which I forward to you, hoping 
and praying that tho Lord will enable you so to 
use it, as to accomplish good in the vineyard of the 
Savior of lost sinners, and God havo all tho glory. 

* Cash is extremely scarce, butif the Lord enables 
us to obtain some, wo may do all the more good 
with it. I remember @ case in the great panio of 
1837. Our Foreign Missionary Society was likely 
to suffer eesontially, and I handed into tho agont’s 
hand aconditional note for $100, provided that in 
three small counties he would get sovoen 
more such sums, giving a little time for 
payment; and as the result ho wrote mo that 
he obtained $2,250. If this little amount of 
#200 now should bo thus inereasod, groat good 
might be done to suffering socioctios, and I should 
rejoice.” 

We thank our aged friend for his suggostions ; 
Wo 
would call especial attention to the thought, that the 
scarcer the money, the more good 18 to be done by st. 


they are, in our judgment, timely and wise. 


The chureh has ever grown through suffering and 


self-denial ; and when God lays His hand upon tho | 


sources of our prosperity, it is a8 much as to say, 
I will put it into the power of those who love me 
most to serve mo now. Ho turns back the rich 
and prosperous, His friends in prosperity ; He brings 
forward the steady column of His tried and veto- 
ran soldiers; and the issue is that that denomina- 
tion among tho various sects, that church among 
the churches, that Christian among His brethren, 
are most useful and honored, whoso liberality 
abounds out of their deep poverty. 


Are there not among our readers some who will | 


respond to our friond’s provocative to love and 
good works ? 


couse of a lack of interest in this department of 
benevolence. Weshould bear in mind, thatin tho 
plan for raising a fund on Forefathers’ Day, no 
specific sum was mentioned. And tho amount of 
money actually received and acknowledgod in the 
last Independent convinces us of two things: Ist, 
that this cause has a firm hold of tho convictions 
and affections of the churckes; and 2ndly, that it 
is better and will be generally more acceptable, 
that the Congregational Union hereafter should act 
as the almoner of the churches, annually receiving 
and disbursing funds to assist feoble churches in 
rearing their first sanctuaries. It is the choapest 
mode of promoting Home Missions; it makes the 
pews contribute ; it subsidizes matter and makos 
it pay tribute to the Christian treasury; and by re- 
lieving the Home Missionary Socicty of burdons, 
otherwiae inovitable, it enables that invaluable 
agency to listen to other calls, and spread tho bless- 
ings of the Gospel ministry over a wide area. We 
rejoice in the increasing favor which is accorded 
to the Union; and we confidently believe that the 
dissemination of the Year-Book will extend and 
deepen the interest of our churches in this wiso 
and efficient plan. 





o- 


A COMPETENT WITNESS, 


We have sometimes illustrated the now nation- 
alized institution of slavery in its rolation to the 
moral sense, by comparing it with the penalties 
which our lawa, in every Stato, inflict upon overy 
crime save murder, piracy, and treason. The at- 
most severity of punishment known to our laws, 
short of capital punishment, is privation of liberty 
for life, with the obligation to labor undor coercion 
and without compensation—in other words, invol- 
untary servitude for life. Where is tho moral 
sense which doos not seo that such punishment, 
inflicted on an innocent person, or on a person not 


| duly convicted of crime, is injustico, and that of 


‘the most 


atrocious kind? But that involuntary 


| servitude for life—that life-long privation of lib- 


a 





erty, with the obligation to labor under coercion 
and without compensation other than such as con- 
victs in a penitentiary reccive—is tho precise defi- 
nition of slavery. Tho prohibition of “ involun- 
tary servitudo otherwise than in the punishment 
of crimes whereof the party shall have boen duly 
convicted,” is an all-sufficiont prohibition of sla- 
very ; for it prohibits the genus under which ala- 
very is the most atrocious species. That evil which 
is the fit and adequate punishment of the worst 
crimo short of murder, cannot be inflictod on any 
innecent person, by law orin tho absonce of law, 
by the state or by tho individual, without palpable 
injustice. Yet that idontical evil—involuntary 
servitude for life—the deprivation of personal lib- 
erty with the obligation to coerced and unoompen- 
saied labor, from early childhood till the oa- 
pacity of labor has ccased—is inflicted upon 
some three millions of innocent persons in this 
country. And those three millions, be it ever re- 
membered, are not, like the slaves of antiquity, 
captives taken in war, but natives on our soil, who 
never owed allegiance toany other government and 


‘ : | yetare mado incapable of owing allogianoe to this. 
‘I want to go to Now York at tho timo of tho | , oy “ 


This view of the intrinsic injustice of slavery 
was forcibly brought to mind, not long since, by 
what we happened to read in ono of the Southern 
journals that came to this office. In the Baton 
touge Weekly Advocate of January 17, 1858, there 
was & communication which was honored with a 
place among tho leading articles of that issuc. 
The writer offers “ a few brief suggestions” to the 
Louisiana legislature, which was then about to 
assemble. He says: 


“T visited our State Penitentiary a short timo 
since, and from my own porsonal observation I 
am led to the inevitable conclusion that the plan 
of sending our slaves to the Penitentiary, as a 
punishment for crime, is exactly the roverse ; it is 
rather a reward than punishment. ‘Let sober 
reason judge.’ 

* We punish offenders to prevent crime. I would 
ask any reasonable man, is the sending a slave of 
any of our farins to the Penitentiary a punish- 
ment? The white man is punished by being de- 
prived of his liberty for that length of time—what 
liberty is the slave deprived of? He has as much, 
and oftentimes more liberty within the walls of the 
Penitentiary than on any of those large sugar or 
cotton plantations! Then where is the punish- 
ment? We send white men there, and the dread 
of going is a stain on his character—what charac- 
ter has the negro to lose? Henco we must come 
to the conclusion that sending negro slaves to the 
Penitentiary is not a punishment.” 





It may be too Jate to realize the aum | 
of $100,000; but if so, we are gure it is not be- | 





For such reasons ho recommends “ that tho law 
authorizing the sending of slaves to tho penitenti- 
aries be abolished ;” and by way of forestalling tho 
question what evil greater than slavery can bo in- 
flicted on a slave, ho adds: 


“ A moment's reflection will convince any man 
who has over had the management of nogroos on 
a plantation, that the well-being and safety of so- 
cieties demand that any offense committed by a 
negro, for which the lash is not a sufficient punish- 
ment, death should be the penalty.” 

Tho article closes with tho following economi- 
cal suggestion : 

“ Taking these things into consideration, would 
it not be just and laudable to sell all the negroes 
now in the Penitentiary to the highest bidder on or 
about the Ist of November noxt by the Sheriff of 
the Parieh of East Baton Rouge, on the same terms 
and conditions that negroes are sold at present, 
under an ordinary fi. fa.? And as near as can be, 
two-thirds of the net proceeds of each negro be 
paid to the former owners or their legal represont- 
atives—the balance be and remain in the State 
Treasury for ordinary purposes.” 


Equally just and laudable would it be for the 
State of New York to make a similar arrangement 
in regard to the convicts in the prisons at Auburn 
and Sing-Sing,—if adequate security can be had that 
the criminals thus remitted to the watchfulnoss 
and discipline of private citizons shall not thereby, 
on the one hand, escape any portion of their do- 
served and allotted punishment, nor, on the other 
hand, suffer any superfluous severity. 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LONDON. 
Religious Tract Society, London. 


My Dear INDEPENDENT: 

From your columns | learn that the religious 
public in the United States are feoling after the 
most efficient and economical method of producing 
and circulating religious publications. It has oc- 
curred to me that the experience of the Religious 
Tract Society of London might help you to sottle 
this important question. Accordingly, I made my 
journcy to Paternoster Row, and was most kindly 
received by the officers. They freely submitied 
for inspection their monied account-books, as also 
the plans by which their whole extended opera- 
tions are carried on. 

The Manufactore of Books. 

In manufacturing its works it does all by compe- 
tron and contraci. Specifications of goods or 
work requied are sent to paper-makers, printers, 
binders, engravers, ete., olc., and the lowest esti 
mate, from responsible parties, receives the order. 

1. The Society is thus unincumbered by practi- 
cal detaila, which none but erperienced tradesmen 
are competent to manage. At the sams time it 
gets its work done promptly, and at the cheapest 
posswle rate, consistent with good execution. 

2. The Society thus knows tho exact cost of 
every publication to the minutest fraction, and that 
too by the simplest operation, with no estimates 
for proportions of salaries, rent, and interest. 

3. The Society thus saves all the outlay of eap- 
ital for extensive buildings for shops, for tools and 
machinery, ete., as well as all the salaries for 
agents to superintend. 

4. Thus tho various trades havo their fair bone- 
fit from the institution, and are made the warm, 
steadfast, and co-operating friends, securing har- 
mony in all the departments of trade. 

Method of Business. 

The Religious Tract Society of London sed/s all 
its publications at a small profit, and uses the or- 
dinary avenues of trade. By so doing the follow- 
ing results are secured : 

}. It does no injury to tho ordinary publisher 
by using benevolent funds, either to undersell and 
thus to drive the honest, industrious tradesman out 
of the market, or by the monopoly of a certain 
class of books withdraw them from his counter. 
This Society is particularly cautious not to intor- 
fere with the regular process of trade, but to use ut 
to the fullest extent. It never reprints a success- 
ful work, unprotected by copyright, issued by an- 
other house, but purchases of them all the copios 
needed, with the privilege of a special title-page. 
This was done in the caso of D'Aubigne’s Re- 
formation and Eadie’s Bible Cyelopedia, publish- 
ed by Scotch houses. 

2. From the profits it pays all the expenses of 
the establishment of every kind, including secreta- 
ries, accountants, elerks, fuel, light, twine, ete., 
ete., ete. 

3. It thus leaves the ontire benevolent income 
from donationa, subscriptions, collections, legacies, 
etc., free for the gratuitous issues, and not subject 
to one farthing's deduction for agencies or expenses 
of any kind. 

4. It not only appropriates all its benevolent in- 
come to gratuitous issues only, but it is able, also, 
to add a considerable sum each year from the prof- 
its to the amount for gratuitous circulation. The 
sum thussecured and expended the last year was 
nearly TWO THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING, which is 
about TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

5. It keeps its receipts for gratuitous issues total- 
ly distinct and in separate books from its trado re- 
ceipts. Tho books of the Treasurer are open at 
all times to the examination of the members of the 
Society, so that every contributor may know by 
personal inapection if ho pleases how the business 
is conducted. 

6. It pays cash for everything, settling up overy 
Tuesday, and allows of no debts. It has no spe- 
cial calls upon the benevolont to pay for paper or 
other items of indebtedness. The papor being in- 
cluded in the price of the book, is replaced when 
the beok is sold. When India or any other part 
of the world is opened for the circulation of more 
religious publications, it calls for more money, and 
expends the whole upon this new field with not a 
farthing’s deduction. 

Tho Distribution of its Works. 

1. Ita sales are made through booksollers and 
depots. No advantage is given to tho depot over 
the bookseller. Asthe per-centage given to both 
ie satisfactory, aj] parties havo an interest in push- 
ing the sales. Tho fact is that the publications of 
the London Tract Society are sold by almost all 
the booksellers throughout the kingdom. These 
tradermen are quite anxious to keep on hand an 
asrortment of these works, as it enlarges the circle 
of their customers. Thus every bookseller is 
made a friend of the Society, and a most important 
agent in circulating the publications. 

2. The benevolent issues are made through 
clergymen of all Evangelical denominations ; 
through private members of churches; through 
Seerctaries of Home and Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties, and their agents at home and abroad ;—in 
fact, through Christian people who are conscious 
of the value of this instrumentality. 

3. The cost to the Society of distributing, in 
1867, THIRTY-FOUR MILLIONS of publications was 
absolutely NOTHING—NOT A SINGLE FARTHING. It 
docs not employ a solitary colporteur, but uses the 
voluntary unpaid personal labors of Christian men 
and women in their own fields of exertion. 

I conclude, then, that the plans of tho London 
Society are wise—are economical—are efficient, 
and are worthy of the serious attention of the 
benevolent on your side of the ocean. 





Leeture to Ladies—Dr. Emily Blackwell offers 
a course of Lectures to Ladies, designed to show the 
principal characteristics of the physical nature of 
women, and the manner in which they are affected 
by different conditions of life and education. The 
topics are worthy of serious consideration, and our 
lady readers in the city may find the leotures o prac- 
tical interest. 








LITERATURE AND PIETY AT THE , 

SOUTH. 

For several years we have sent The Independent 

to a Mr. Graham of Tazewell, East Tennessee. 

This gentleman is disposed to patronize Northern | 
institutions to the extent of buying or begging the 


products of Northern mind and labor at reduced | 


rates, in exchange for which he furnishes in his 


ern literature and manners. 


them as private correspondence. It seems, how- 


ever, that Mr. Graham would like to see himself in | 


print in The Independent ; and as we do not intend 
hereafter to send him the paper at its bare cost, we 


will gratify him, as a parting compliment, by pub- | 


lishing his latest effusion verbatim et literatin. 


It will at least show to what level of intelligence | 


and piety the Puritan Recorder adapts ita appeals | 
alone, as they at best are inadequate, whi) 


to the odtum theologicum. 


Tazewr ui, East Tennesce, ? 
1 January 1858 

Geniirmen: You are determined to publish 
what will not show abolition as it is; but abuse of 
the South, the slander of its People, and all you 
can collect even from Degraded sources!! and no 
matter how Degraded an abolitionist is; you will 
Gild him over!! vide your Defense of Mr Burr vs 
Tear, ] hope the Puritan Recorder will sift all the 
Unitarianism out Bacon & Beecher, before its quits 
them, the effect begins to tell already; that old 
Calvinistic journal maintain its Ground, against 
all Departures from the True Faith and Isms of 
the Day ; Miss Beeches letter in your Issue of the 
17 Dee ; Gives a True version of your now En- 


gland Theology “ common sense and the Bible” or | 7 
| t&rm was the source of much regret, and at pr 


rather common sense in prefference tothe Bible!! 
Beautiful arminian Doctrine? & your interpreta- 
tion; only makes its Doctrine worse, as you Pub- 


lish nothing I write | may find some Journal that | 


will; I bad Determined never again to write your 
name, but | have stopd five of the purest high 
Blasphemus abolition paper this (December 57) savo 
only the Congregationalist paid to Nov 1859 

Lhty have kept me Posted up pretty well. 
ea I do not want to loxe Sight of their Dark actions ; 


] thought 1 would hold on to the Independent one 


Yearlonger; that beautiful truth telling sheet now 
the highest @a/eltien authority in our Land— 

my subscription expires $1 Deer 57, and as you 

_ have furnished the lidependent tho last Two years 

for $3 I now Inclose you $3 (Three Dollars) for 

the Years 185% & 59 which please acknowledae— 


Lut if yew should not—please send it to Leonard 


| Scott & Co 79 Fulton Street 


| hope the Richmond Press Charleston Orleans 
& Parson Brownlow of Knoxville Ten, will keep 
you pested up on Southern opinion, may the scales 
Drop from your oyes hereafter—well dont get 
mad!! You havo myopinion You are afraid to 
publish my letters!! Yes you are—now I give 
the Devils their Due. The Independent in its re- 
view of Beoks Periocicals, Details of ministers 


churches Religion Home and abroad gives moro | 


General news Foreign & Domestic than any of the 
12 news papers | take north and South ; I give all 
their Due north or South. 
Respectfully 
Hu Grawaxt 

PS Will you send me one No of the weekly 
New York Evening Post. | was once asubscriber 
itonee give an Interesting History of a French- 
man, and the Philipine Islands. 

You would greatly oblidge your subscribers if 
you would annex the price to new Books you re- 
view ; @ person cannot step into a Bookstore in 
new York & ask the price & step Home—no per- 
son willorder a Book unless they know the price 


& thousands would be ordered if the price was | 


known. 


H. G. 
2PS From the careful manner the Independ- 
ent is prepared for the mui/s, Good long wrappers 
& Plain & full Direction; every no for the last 
two years has been Reed in Good order & in good 
mail time Destance over 700 miles See they are 
attended to; thatonly insure their Recoipt. 
il G 


INCESSANT FALSIFYING, 


| 
Wr ye pointed out s in » alpable | 
have pointed out so many instances of palpable | them at least one hundred students are usually present 


| The state of religious feeling is decide dly favorable, 
past—since our attention was particularly called to its 


untruth in the Puritan Recorder within the few weeks 
inceseant and venomous attacks upon us, and the 
Western ehurehes of our order—that any fresh case 
of the kind has ceased to have the attraction of nov- 
elty, while we have altogether ceased to expect that 
any exposure will deter the editor from pursuing stead- 
ily his characteristic course. Itis therefore simply 
because it happens to be under our finger at this mo- 
mcnt that we puta pin through another of his mis- 
statermenta, and show it to our readers 
truth, how sad this is! 


And yet, in 
A man professing himself the 
most zealous defender and patron of orthodoxy among 
his contemporaries, and scarcely sending out a single 
number of his paper without afresh falsehood, such 
as tbe merest ‘man of honor’ would shrink from as 
from fire! 


In the Puritan Recorder of January 7th, ina con- 


from which this is an extract: 

“ The Congregationalist challenges us to give names 
and instances to sustain the alarm that we have raised 
as to Unitarian tendencics * * * A recent ex- 
change has also taken place, asthe papers have re- 
perted, between Dr. Busuyece of Hartford, and Dr 
Huntington of Cambridge ; and, last summer, the fact 
that Dr. Huntington supplied the pulpit of Rev. Mr 
Dwicnt, in Amherst, was also published These are 
epecifications which we have certainly not been for- 


ward to adduce. 


The above was published January 7th. A fortnight 


said: “If you are really in earnest in your wish to 
publish a complete list of those who have shown such 
‘tendencies’ as you indicate by asimilar course toward 
Pref. Huntington, you should add to my name not 
only those of Dr. Bushnell of Hartford, and Mr 
Dwight of Amherst, but those also ete, ete.” 
was fro weeks after the deliberate and conspicnons 
publication of the name of Mr. Dwight in this connec- 
tion, ly the editors of the Recorder 


Now in the last week's number of the same paper | 


the editor says, without the smallest apparent tremble 
of nerveor pen: “ It seema that Rev. Mr. Dwight has 
notacen the paper to which his remarks refer. We 
have sent him a copy, from which he will learn 
that tf was not ourselees, but Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brook 
lyn, that mtroduccé his name into our columns, for hia 
oWnh purposes.” 

A lawyer who should utter such a mean and palpa- 
ble untruth as this, in open court, would ber priman |. 
ed by the Judge, and sent to Coventry by the Bar. 
We preaume this elerical pugilist at Boston, will only 
be held by those who have watched his course hor sto- 
fore to have illuatrated anew in this instance his native 
tendencies and settled habit; and those who sympa- 
thize with him in taste and temper are like ly to find 
only freeh and more signa) proofs of his zeal for Ortho- 
doxy in such repeated and reckless falachoods. Tho 
true Orthodoxy haa surely a Divine life beneath it and 


within, or it could not Lear up against the odinm of 


the professed advocacy of such a writer. 
—_ ee 
Correetion,—In the article on the recent resolutions 
of the Board of Managers of the Bible Society, pub- 
lished last week, occurred the following sentence 


“The first edition published by the Socicty was free | 


of ‘ Headings’ etc. ; and originated entirely on this side 
of the water.” 

It should have Leen printed thus : 

“The first edition published by the Society was full 
of ‘Headings’ ete., which originated entirely on this 
side of the water.” The difference between the two 
statements is essential ; and the fact as correctly stated 
ia a proper condemnation of the late novel aud revolu- 
tionary resolutions. 





The Half-Orphan Asylum.—A public meeting at 
this meritorious institution is to be held on Monday 
evening, on occasion of the opening of their new edifice, 
Tenth street, near Sixth avenue. Appropriate exer- 
cises by the orphans, and several addresses may be 


expected. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


=: 








Gamily Beading. 


I gap drunk, with lip unsated, where the fonts 
of pleasure burst, 

Thad hewn out broken cisterns, and they mocked 
my spirit’s thirst ; 

And I said, “ Life is a desert spot, and measureless 
and dry, 

And God will not give me water, though I pray, 
and faint, and die.” 

Spoke there then a friend and brother: “ Riso, 
and roll the stone away, 

Thore are wells of water hidden in thy pathway 
every day.” 

Then I said my heart was sinful, very sinful was 
my speech, 

* All the wells of God's salvation are too decp for 
me to reach.” 

And he answered, “Rise and labor, doubt and 
idleness is death ; 

Shape thee out a goodly vessel with the strong 
hands of thy faith.” 

So I wrought and shaped the vessel, then bent low- 
ly, kneeling there, 

And I drew up living water with the golden chain 
of prayer. 


February 16th. Puase Cary. 





THE BRUISED REED. 


_——— 


“ A bruised reed shall He not break.”—~—Mar?. xli. 2). 


Ir was only a reed at first; not the stout bam- 
boo or calamus—for these were unknown in Pal- 
estine ; but a mere reed-grass, some congener of 
the arrendo or calamugrostis, 80 abundant in the 
Jersey marshes; the emblem, throughout the 
Scriptures, of fragility and unreliableness ; a mere 
grass, whose stout haulm might indeed resist the 
ordinary winds which blew over the marsh, but 
whose whole strength lay in its outside, which con- 
tained some silicious matter, while internally it 
was hollow, or et best filled with a slight, weak 
pith. 

Then again it was a bruised reed; the wheel had 
passed over it, or the footof the wild beast had 
trodden it down, and in accordance with its nature, 
the fibers composing its stalk had splintered, and 
its strength was all gone. Had it been an oak or 
beechen sapling, the bruise might have left an ugly 
sear, but the sap circulating in the heart of tho 
wood, it would have grown again and become a 
tree after all; but the poor reed had no heart in 
which the sap could circulate ; its juices all passed 
up the fibers of the hau!m, and these broken it was 
entirely destroyed. If haply, a few fibers remain 
unsevered, it might retain vitality enough to ripen 
its seed panicles, but it could never hold up its 
head by the side of other reeds again. 

Yet “ He,” the compassionate Savior, assures us 
that even this bruised reed, worthless as it seems, 
He would not break; its few unbroken fibers He 
would not sever; and if, humbled and bruised as 
it was, it could yet ripen its fruit, His tender care 
should aid it in so doing. 

What a picture is this of the tenderness and 
compaseion of the Divine Redeemer! How gra- 
cious and pitiful is He even to the worthless and 
undeserving. 

So have we seen, among the children of men, 
some who like the reed bad reared their heads 
aloft, and rustling in the breeze, had felt that they 


EES - 


which would be likely to come to her as she stands 
in the class, trusts to a favorable chance for an 
escape from detection, but if it comes—meets it 
with indifference. It is only “ missing a lesson.” 

Those lessons “ said,” the writing hour arrives, 
during which her languid fingers draw out dis- 
torted imitations of copper-plate. After five hours 
of tiresome confinement, without one moment of 
excited interest, the jaded girl drags herself home, 
eats a full dinner, and is immediately sent to the 
piano, whore she plays with the keys, and disro- 
gards time, during the allotted hour or hours. 
Then perhaps she is indulged with a walk in the 
street, the best part of the poor girl’s day, but bad 
enough at that,—and then she has her supper. 
After it, in a parlor where older persons are en- 
joying themselves, or in a nursery full of playing 
children, she is compelled to sit down again to her 
books, and dawdle over the acquisition of her tasks 
for the morrow. And for what does she undergo 
this sléw torture? To heap up knowledge certain 
to be lost again, as you mothers know. 
much of the school-lessons it cost you so much to 
get, do you retain? 

Fine method of training! And the glorious re- 
sults we see in the pale, weak, (mentally and 
physically,) bedizened, fashionable misses who 
crowd Chestnut street and Broadway. Thoy learn 
but one lesson effectually, and that is, how to 
waste their time. And this habit, acquirod by 
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stood firm ; their stout stalk they deemed as capable 
of resisting violence as the stem of the young oak. 
But by-and-by affliction came; the wheel passed 
over the reed which but now bore itself so loftily, 
and it was crushed in the dust. No longer did it 
boast its strength ; hope was gone, and in its de- 
apair it sought only for death. Thon camo the 
ever-compassionate Jesus ; tenderly He raised the 
broken stalk, and though ite beauty was gone, its 
strength broken, and its life well nigh extinguished, 
He did not sever the bruised reed from its stalk, 
but carefully propping it, He placed it so that the 
rays of the sun should shine upon it, and its fruit 
mature for a stronger growth hereafter. 

Sad mourner by the grave of all thou lovedst on 
earth, who seokest for death as the only relief from 
thy sorrow, art thou this bruised reed? Look to 
Him whose love issuch that He will not crush 
thee, and He shall sustain and support thine aching 
heart, and thoughthy lot may be overshadowed 
with clouds, and thou remain bruised and weak 
through the rest of thy earthly pilgrimage, yet by 
the blessed influence of His tenderness and love, 
thou shalt yet bear fruit for the garner of thy God. 

Pierre. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS--NO, II. 





“Ye mak’ tf not ‘what is she?’ but ‘what has she?’ "—Soorcu 
PROVERB. 


In the recently established schools for idiots, 
wise and praciical methods of awakening and de- 
veloping intellect have been applied with wonderful 
success in producing good results. If training can 
do so much for darkened and imperfect minds, 
what might it not do for healthy, active brains? 
The difference between the education in these 
schools and in the common ones is, that in the for- 
mer the facultics themselves are attended to, and 
in the latter only the matter which the faculties 
are to act upon, 7. e. the sciences, languages, etc. 
A teacher seems to say——‘‘ So much mathematies, 
history, and Latin is to be stowed away soinewhere, 
let me sec if I can’t cram it into this lot of heads!” 

Is not the art of study now taught in some such 
manner as this?’ The scholar is set to the acquisi- 
tion of some futile piece of knowledge, the distan- 
ces of the planets perhaps. She has no motive for 
application but the fear of punishment if she does 
not learn hertask. Shoetakes her book home with 
her, according to the school reguiations, sits down 
to it, and knowing that she has all evening before 
her, she reads a senience—and telis a joke, reads 
another—and listens to a song, reads a third—and 
is senton an errand,and so on. In an hour or 
two the lesson is transferred to her memory, with 
a loose injunction io that faculty to keep it there — 
until after recitation hours the next day! 

Thus a little interrupted, undirected practice is 
all that keeps attention and inemory from dying of 
inanition. 

The routine in girls’ schools is ofton—gonorally 
I believe—pretty much as follows : 

At nine o'clock the young lady, with a huge 
pile of tomes upon her arm, arrives at the Acade- 
mica] Institute. She spends the tirst hour listlessly 
holding her slate, or using it for the illegitimate 
purpose of caricaturing her teacher, waiting for 
him to come to her in turn, and show her how to 
do her sums, every one of which sie has to have 
explained to her separately, if she is the idle, in- 
capable creature many schools-girls are. I select 
from the lowest, because the exertions of an active- 
minded or ambitious girl, who advances in spite of 
the bad system, are not to be set down as @ ro- 
sult of that system. A school should not only give 
opportunity to learn to those who are eager for it, 
but should foree the idle and indifferent into the 
ranks of intelligence and progress. 

Strong minds, notwithstanding the discouraging 
school-system, will find out methods of self-culture. 
It is the weak who need training, and who inva- 
riably get it Jeast. 

After arithmetic, follow recitations in history, 
grammar, geography, natural philosophy, algebra, 
—Ppell-mell—a few pages of each. The young 
mise, having probably counted the paragraphs in 
each lesson, and learned only the ono or two 








long years of schooling, clings to them through 

their whole useless existence, unless the expe- 

rience of after-life oures them sharply. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 2. 


THE SCARLET VERBENA. 


“May [ have one of these flowers?” I looked 
up, but the voice called twice before I saw it was 
my neighbor Hannah that spoke. Poor child! 
there she stood, on one of the bright mornings of 
the last sweet summer, looking now at a smal! bed 
of treasured flowers, and then up at the window 
where I sat—too fil a representative of her home of 
drunkenness and sorrow. 

** May I have one of these flowers?” 

“Yes,” 1 answered; “ you may have some of 
those catchtlies and pansies.” 

“It is that one I meant,” she replied, as she 
bent over a brilliant verbena, the first blossom of 
the season. 

‘There is but one, you sce, of that sort,” said I, 
“and I cannot pick it without hurting the slender 
plant; take the others now, and when I havea 
good many by-and-by, I will give you a bouquet.” 

The little garden was carefully watched as she 
passed every day to and from the district school, 
and large demands were made from time to time 
upon my bounty. Perhaps I became too weary of 
her frequent asking, and but for the thought of 
something like the cup of cold water to one whose 
childhood had not too many pleasures, I should 
sometimes have closed the curtain and remained 
silent. She has a soul, thought I, as once she dis- 
missed herself from my presence; not too much of 
one, but still enough to blossom out in genial good- 
ness, would but some wise and tender hand guide 
and prune its straggling growth. I'll call her 
back a minute. 

“* Hannah, what makes you love flowers *” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” she replied, “ only 
they’re pretty.” 

* Did you ever think who makes flowers and all 
there is in this beautiful world ?” 

“T suppose God did. He made evorything. 

“What sort of a being should you think God 
must be to do all this ?”’ 


“T don’t know. I guess He must know ever so 
much.” 


“* And be very good, too, as well as great?” 

“Yes,ma’am. He made me, but I don’t know 
much about Him.” 

“Did you ever go to meeting, Hannah?” 

“T went twice, in L—.” 

“What was done at the meeting that you can 
remember?” 

“The minister talked and prayed, and then some 
people sang. I liked to hear them sing.” 

“ Can yourcmember anything the minister said?” 

“Not much; it was something about Jesus 
Christ, the same I suppose the Testament tells 
about at school, and something about a lamb.” I 
tried to tel! her of the Lamb of God—how He had 
died for such as she. She listened—her large eyes 
staring with wonder in my face. 

** Would you like to be like Christ,” I asked, “ so 
gentle and lovely and good?” 

“T ouess so; but | haven’t seen Him,” was Han- 
nah’s answer. 

“No; but you can love Him and be like Ilim if 
you donot. Do you love me?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why do you love me?” 


A. L. 0. 
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“T don’t know—because you give me flowers.” 

“That is very litile to do for you—very little to 
be loved for.” 

“ Well, I do; and I can see you.” 

“When you go away from here you will not see 
me, and all the way home how can you lovo me if 
you do not see me?” 

“T shall think of you and see the flowers.” 

“Yes; and cannot you think of Jesus Christ, 
too, and look at all I have been telling you He 
made for you, and so love Him 2” 

“T don’t know ; is that the way to love Christ 2?” 

“That is one way; but if you love Him you 
will try to become good and show your love by do- 
ing something for Him. You have little brothers 
and sisters, you can be very kind to thom. Help 
them when they are hurt, and teach them how to 
love the Savior. You can do much for your 
mother, too; when she is sad or ill you can make 
her happy by pleasant words and trying to show 
her every kindness you can think of. Will you 
try to be good, Hannah, and do all the good you 
can?” There was no reply; a tear was on her 
sunburnt cheek, and she went away. How could I 
have wished she would not come so often? 


The favorite plant did not blossom as abundant- 
ly as I expected; two or three flowers were all 
that opened at a time, and those my selfish admira- 
tion or the choice bouquet appropriated. 

Hannah's calls were frequent, and | was not sor- 
ry when the school term closed. The last day 
camo, and with it the recollection of my promise 
of the long-coveted flower. It was but a trifle, yet 
to her it might be much; and who may know the 
result of one slight promise broken? I was get- 
ting impatient of her multiplied requests at a sea- 
son when the garden is less lavish with its beauty, 
and more perhaps from duty than from love I 
stripped the pet leaf-branch of its scarlet crowns. 

“You know I said you should sometime have 
these flowers,” said I. 

“ Yes, ma’am—thank you,” she replied, and then 
hesitating a moment, her brown eyes staring won- 
deringly into mine, she added, “ Now I know you 
love Christ, for you love to be kind to me.”} 

Ah! ah! thought I, as she turned away, does 
He who sees my heart pass the same judgment on 
my motives’ for so slight a gift to this intrusive 
child? I felt that she had awarded me a higher 
praise than He who saw the impatient feeling with 
one of His little ones. I could only go to my closet 
to weep and pray that henceforth its love might be 
unwearied with any opportunities to pluck the 
flowers of heavenly truth for the untaught and 
forsaken. E. L. E. 


Mispvacep Cuarrry.—Shall we repine at a little 
misplaced eharity? we who could no way see the 
effect ; when an all-knowing, all-wise Being show- 
ers down every day His benefits on the unthankful 
and undeserving.— Atterbury. 





How. 





Selections. 
«+ WHOM NOT HAVING SEEN YE LOVE.” 
“ Wuom not having seen, ye love ; in whom, though 


now ye sce him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.”"—! Perse i. 8. 


I will love thee, all my treasure! 
I will love thee, all my strength ! 
I will love thee without measure, 
And will love thee right at length. 
Oh, I will love thee, Light Divine, 
Till I die and find thee mine! 


Alas! thet I so lately knew thee, 
Thee, #0 worthy of the best; 

Nor had sooner turned to view thee, 
Truest Good, and only Rest! 

Tho more | love, I mourn the more 

That I did not love before ! 


For I ran, and wander’d blindly, 
Seeking some created light ; 

Then I sought, but could not find thee— 
I had wander'd from thee quite ; 

Until at last thou art made known, 

Through thy seeking, not my own! 


I will praise thee, Sun of Glory! 

For thy beams have gladness brought ; 
1 will praise thee, will adore thee 

For the light I vainly sought ; 
Will praise thee that thy words so blest 
Spake my sin-sick soul to rest! 


In thy footsteps now uphold me, 
That I stumble not, nor stray ; 
When the narrow way is told me, 

Never let me ling’ring stay. 
But come my weary soul to cheer, 
Shine, Eternal Sunbeam, here. 


Be my heart more warmly glowing 
Sweet and calm the tears I shed ; 
And its love, its ardor showing, 
Let my spirit onward tread. 
Stil) near to thee, and nearer still, 
Draw this heart, this mind, this will. 


I will love, in joy and sorrow! 
Crowning Joy! will love thee well. 
1 will love, to-day, to-morrow, 
While I in this body dwell! 
Oh! I will love thee, Light Divine, 
Till I die and find thee mine. 
—Johann Angelus. 


om —-e @<- 
GOD'S TEMPLE IN US DESOLATE., 
Tuat God bath withdrawn himself, and left this 
His temple desolate, we have many sad and plain 
proofs before us. The stately ruins are visible to 
every eye that bear in their front, yet extant, this 
doletul inscription, “Here God once dwelt.” 
Enough appears of the admirable frame and struct- 
ure of the soul of man, toshow the Divine presence 
did some time reside in it; more than enough of 
vicious deformity, to proclaim He is now retired 
and gene. The lamps are extinct, the altar over- 
turned, the lightand love are now vanished, which 
did the ene shine with so heavenly brightness, the 
o‘her burn with so pious fervor; the golden can- 
dlestick is displaced and thrown away as a useless 
thing, to mako room for the throne of the Prince of 
Darkness ; the saered incense, which sent rolling 
up in clouds its rich perfumes, is exchanged for a 
poisonous, hellish vapor, and here is “ instead of a 
sweet savor, a stench.’ The comely order of this 
house is turned all into confusion; ‘the beauties 
of holiness” into noisome impurities ; the “house 
of prayer into aden of thieves,” and that of the 
worst and most horrid kind; for every lust is a 
thief, and every theft sacrilege ; continual rapine 
and robbery are committed upon holy things. The 
noble powers which were designed and dedicated 
to Divine contemplation and delight are alienated 
to the service of the most despicable idols, and em- 
ployed unto the vilest intuitions and embraces ; to 
behold and admire lying vanities, to indulge and 
cherish lust and wickedness.—John Howe. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S OBEDIENCE. 





Men must point toward all the law of God in 
their honest resolutions; for this is nothing else 
than to give up the heart to God, to put His law in 
it without exception, which is a part of the cove- 
pant we are to make with God—* This is the cov- 
enant that J will make with the house of Israel— 
I will put my laws into their mind, and write them 
in their hearts.” I grant many know not how to 
point toward God's law in all their ways; butif it 
be made manifest to them how that should be done, 
they will point at it. And it is true, they will 
many times fail of their resolutions in their prac- 
tice ; yet when they have failed, they can say, they 
did resolve otherwise, and will yet honestly, and 
without guile, resolve to do otherwise, and it will 
prove their affliction to have failed of their resolu- 
tion, when the Lord discovers it to them, which He 
will do in due time.—Dr. Guthrie. 


——____ +29 <-——_—__—- 


ConteENTMENT.—Content is the tranquillity ofthe 
heart; prayer is its aliment. It is satisfied under 
every dispensation of Providence, and takes thank- 
fully its allotted portion ; never inquiring whether 
a little more would not be a little better; know- 
ing that if God had so judged, it would have been 
as easy for him to have given the more as the less. 
That is not true content which does not enjoy, as the 
giltof Infinite Wisdom, whatithas; noris that true 
patience which does not suffer meekly the loss of 
what it had, because it is not His will that it 
should have it longer.—Hannah More. 


——_—__—__ ee = -—____- 


MONT BLANC, 

Mont Branc yet gleams on high: the power i 
there, 

The still and solemn power of many sights 

And many sounds, and much of life and death. 

In the calm darkness of the moonless nights, 

In the lone glare of day, the snows descend 

Upen that mountain ; none beholds them there, 

Nor when the flakes burn in the sinking sun, 

Or the star-beams dart through them :—Winds con- 
tend 

Silently there, and heap the snow, with breath 

Rapid and strong, but silently! its home 

The voiceless lightning in these solitudes 

Keeps innocently, and vapor-like broods 

Over the snow. The secret strength of things, 

Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 

Of heaven is as a law, inhabits thee! 

And what wert thou, and earth, and siars, and sea, 

If tothe human mind's imaginings 

Silence and solitude were vacancy ?—Shelley,. 





THE SEED OF THE SPIRIT. 


Tue Gospel is the history of the love of God to 
man. Inwardly he has a sced of the divine life 
given into the birth of his soul—a seed that has 
all the riches of eternity in it, and is always want- 
ing to come tothe birth in him, and be alive in 
God. Outwardly he has Jesus Christ, who, as a 
sun of righteousness, is always casting forth His 
enlivening beams on this inward seed, to kindle 
and call it forth to the birth, doing that to this 
seed of heaven in man, which the sun in the firm- 
ament is always doing to the vegetable sceds in the 
earth. 

Consider this matterin the following similitude : 
A grain of wheat has the air and light of this 
world inclosed or incorporated in it; this is the 
mystery of its life; this is its power of growing; 
by this it has a strong continual tendency of unit- 
ing again with that ocean of light and air, from 
whence it came forth, and so it helps to kindle its 
own vegetable life. 

On the other hand, that great ocean of light and 
eir, having its own offspring hidden in the heart 
of the grain, has a perpetual strong tendency to 
unite and communicate with it again. From this 
desire of union on both sides the vegetable life 
arises, and all the virtues and powers contained 
in it. 

But here let it be well observed, that this desire 
on both sides cannot have its effect, till the husk 
and gross part of the grain falls into a state of cor- 
ruption and death ; till this begins, the mystery of 
lise hidden in it cannot come forth. The applica- 
tion here may be left to the reader. I shall only 
observe, that we may here see the true ground and 
absolute necessity of that dying to ourselves, and 
to the world, to which our blessed Lord so con- 
stantly calls all His followers. A universal self- 
denial, a perpetual mortification of the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is 
not a thing imposed us by the mere will of God, is 
not required as a punishment, is not an invention 
of dull and monkish spirits; but has its ground 
and reason in the nature of tho thing, and is as ab- 
solutely necessary to make way for the new birth, 


— tee 
, as the death of the husk and gross 
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part of the 
grain is necessary to make way for its vegetable 
life. ? * * ° 

* © This life of God in the soul, which for its 
smallness at first, and capacity for great growth, is 
by our Lord compared to a grain of mustard seed, 
may be, and too generally is, suppressed and kept 
under, either by wordly cares, or pleasures, by 
vain learning, sensuality, or ambition. And all 
this while, whatever church or profession any 
man 18 of, ho is a mere natural man, unregenerato, 
unenlightened by the spirit of God, because the 
seed of heaven is choked, and not suffered to grow 
up inhim. And therefore his religion is no more 
from heaven than his fine breeding; his cares 
have no more goodness in them than his pleasuros ; 
his love is worth no more than his hatred; his 
zeal for this, or against that, form of religion, has 
only the nature of any other worldly contention in 
it. And thus it is, and must be, with every mero 
natural man, whatever appearances he may put 
on, he may, if ho pleases, know himself to be the 
slave and machine of his own corrupt tempers and 
inclinations ; to be enlightened, inspired, quicken- 
ed, and animated by self-love, self-esteem, and 
self-eeeking, which is the only life and spirit of the 
mere natural man, whether he be heathen, Jew, or 
Christian. 

On the other hand, wherever this seed of heaven 
is suffered to take root, to get life and broath in the 
soul, whether it be in man or woman, young or 
old, then this new-born, inward man is justly said 
to be inspired, enlightened, and moved by the 
spirit of God, because his whole birth and life 
is a birth from above, of the light and spirit of 
God, and therefore all that is in it hath the 
nature, spirit, and tempers of heaven in it. As 
this regenerate life grows up in any man, so there 
grows up a true and real knowledge of the whole 
mystery of godliness in himself. All that the 
Gospel teaches of sin and grace, of life and death, 
of heaven and hell, of the new and old man, of the 
light and spirit of God, are things not got by hear- 
say, but inwardly known, felt,and experienced in 
the growth of his own new-born life. He has then 
an unction from above which teacheth him all 
things; a spirit that knoweth what it ought to pray 
for; a spirit that prays without ceasing; that is 
risen With Christ from the dead, and has all its 
conversation in heaven; a spirit that hath groans 
and sighs that cannot be uttered, that travaileth 
and groaneth with the whole creation, to be de- 
livered from vanity, and have iis glorious liberty 
in that God from whom it came forth.—Law’s 
Spirit of Prayer. 

Siseeidiiial — 

Warcuinc Unto Prayer.—lIf he prayed who 
was without sin, how much more is the sinner 
bound to pray? And if he, watching through the 
whole night, prayed with continued supplications, 
how much more ought we, night and day, to 
watch in frequent prayer ?—St. Cyprian, 

tae piibenicnscessceen 


HOPE. 


Wuen by my solitary hearth I sit, 
And hateful thoughts enwrap my soul in 
gloom ; 
When no fair dreams befor« 
flit, 
And the bare heath of life presents no bloom ; 
Swect Hope! ethereal balm upon me shed, 
And wave thy silver pinions o’er my head. 


my “mind's eye’ 


Whene’er I wander, at the fall of night, 
Where woven boughs shut out the moon's bright 
ray, 
Should sad Despondency my musings fright, 
And frown, to drive fair Cheerfulness away, 
Peep with the moonbeams through the leafy roof, 
And keep that fiend Despondencee far aloof. 


Should Disappointment, parent of Despair, 
Strive for her son to seize my careless heart 
When, like a cloud, he sits upon the air, 
Preparing on his spell-bound prey to dart: 
Chase him away, sweet Hope, with visage bright, 
And fright him, as the morning frightens night! 


Whene'er the fate of those 1 hold most dear 
Tells to my fearful breast a tale of sorrow, 
O bright-eyed Hope, my morbid fancy cheer; 
Let me awhile thy sweetest comforts borrow : 
Thy heaven-born radiance around me shed, 
And wave thy silver pinions o’er my head! 


Should e’er unhappy love my bosom pain, 
From cruel parents, or relentless fair, 
O let me think it is not quite in vain 
To sigh out sonnets to the midnight air! 
Sweet Hope! ethereal balm upon me shed, 
And wave thy silver pinions o'er my head. 


In the long vista of the years to roll, 
Let me not see our country’s honor fade ! 
O let me see our land retain her soul! 
Her pride, her freedom; and not freedom’s 
shade. 
From thy bright eyes unusual brightness shed— 
Beneath thy pinions canopy niy head! 


Let me not sce the patriot’s high bequest, 
Great liberty! how great in plain attire! 
With the base purple of a court oppress'd, 
Bowing her head, and ready to expire : 
But let me sec thee stoop from Heaven on wings 
That fill the skies with silver glitterings ! 


And as, in sparkling majesty, a star 
Gilds the bright summit of somo 
cloud ; 
Brightening the half-veil’d face of Heaven afar: 
So when dark thoughts my boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet Hope! celestial influence round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o’er my head. 
—John Keats: 1315. 


gloomy 
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RISING IN THE WORLD. 





You should bear constantly in mind that nine- 
tenths of us are, from the very nature and necossi- 
ties of the world, born to gain our livelihood by 
the sweat of our brow. What roason have we, 
then, to presume that our children are not to do 
thesame? If they be, as now and then one wou!d 
be, endowed with extraordinary powers of mind, 
those extraordinary powers of mind may have an 
opportunity of developing themselves ; and if they 
have not that opportunity, the harm is not very 
greatto us orthem. Nor does it hence follow that 
the descendants of laborers are always to be labo- 
rers. The path upwards is steep and long, to be 
sure. Industry, care, skill, excellence, in the 
present parent, lay the foundation of arise under 
more favorable circumstances for the children. 
The children of these take another rise; and by 
and by the descendants of the parent laborer be 
ceme gentlemen. This is tho natural progress. 
lt is by attempting to reach the top at a single 
leap that so much misery is produced in the world. 
Society may aid in making the laborer virtuous 
and happy, by bringing children up to labor with 
steadiness, with care, and with skill ; toshow them 
how to do as many useful things as possible ; to do 
them all in the best manner; to set them an exam- 
ple in industry, sobriety, cleanliness, and neatuess ; 
to make all these habitual to them, so that thoy 
never shall be liable to fall into the contrary ; to 
let them always sce a good living proceeding from 
labor,and thus to remove from them the tempta- 
tion to getat the goods of others by violence and 
fraudulent means, and to keep far from their 
minds all the inducements to hypocrisy and de- 
coit.—Cobbett. 
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CHARITY. 


Tue secret that doth make a flower a flower, 
So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet, 
And to receive to give. 
No soil so sterile and no living lot 
So poor, but it hath somewhat still to spare 
In household odors. Charitable they 
Who, be their having more or less, so have 
‘) hat lessis more than need, and more is less 
‘Than the great heart’s good-will. 
—Sidney Dobdell. 
lintadiiditaccomeadieedi 
Tae Dead Marcu.—What a mighty procession 
has been moving toward the grave during the past 
year' At the usual estimate, since the first of 
January, 1857, more than thirty-one million five 
hundred thousand of the world’s population have 
gone down to the grave. Place them in long array, 
and they will give a moving column of mora than 
thirteen hundred to every mile of the circumference 
of the globe. What a spectacle, as they move on,~ 
tramp, tramp, the “Dead Mareh” giving its funeral 
notes as they go to ihe silent shades ! 
: PRE SE AS 
A Sea Wave.—if one could but introduce the 
image of @ true sca-wave, one massive fathom’s 
hight and rood’s breadth of brino, passing by but 
ence, dividing, Red-Sea like, on right hand and 
left, setting close before our oyes for once, in inov- 
itable truth, what a sea-wave really is: its green 





mountainous giddiness of wrath ; its overwhelming 
crest, heavy as iron, fitful as flame, clashing 


(Fas. 18, 1858, 
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against the sky in long clovon edge; its furrowed 
flanks all ghastly clear, deop in transparent death, 
but all laced across with lurid nets of spume, and 
tearing open into meshed interstices their churned 
veil of silver fury, showing still the oalm abyss 
below, that has no fury and no voioe, but is as a 
grave always open, which the green sighing 
mounds do but hide for an instant as they pass!” 
—Ruskin. 


THE CITY OF GOD. 





To thee, O dear, dear country! 
Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 
For very love beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep ; 
The mention of thy glory 
Is unotion to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 
O one! O only mansion! 
O Paradise of joy! 
Where tears are evor banished, 
And joys have no alloy; 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are, great and small, 
The cedar of the forest, 
The hyssop of the wall. 
Thy ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced, 

The saints build up its fabric, 
The corner-stone is Christ. 
Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 

Thou hast no time, bright day! 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away! 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy power; 
Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And thine the golden dower. 
They stand, those halls of Sion 
Conjubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel, 
And many a martyr throng ; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The light is aye serene, 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen 
There is the throne of David, 
And there from toil released, 
The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of thein that feast; 
And they, beneath their Leader, 
Who conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robe of white. 
—From the Latin of St. Bernard. 
pled ie 
LITERARY PURSULITS. 

No pleasure is so littlesubject to wear itself out by 
exhausting either the materials or the faculties of 
enjoyment, as literary pursuits. It is one of those 
tostes which grow by indulgenee; of which the 
objects become more and more numerous, and the 
emotions more exquisite, the greater the cultiva- 
tion which it receives. It is more independent of 
the will of others, more independent in point of 
external circumstances, than almost any other 
source of enjoyment. The indulgence of a liter- 
ary taste is naturally attended with a perception 
of increased power, of a more enlarged dominion 
of the objects of nature, animate and inanimate, 
rational and irrational. [tis attended with the 
delightful conviction of giving a higher claim upon 
the love and esteem of mankind, and of acquiring 
a greater command over those feelings and pas- 
sions which render men odious to their fellow- 
creatures. [low naturally it combines with the 
best feelings incident to every condition of life, 
with what advantage it engages and employs the 
thoughts of the wretched, tempers and moderates 
the elevation of the prosperous, directs tho enthu- 
siasm of the young, and relieves the eunui of the 
old, has been so long felt and often expressed with 
allthe powers of language and genius, that it may 
ever be regarded as one of the laws to which uni- 
versal assent is attached. “If all the riches of 
both the Indies,’ said the elegant and amiable 
Fenelon, “if the crowns of all the kingdoms of 
Europe were laic at my feet in exchange for my 
love of reading,I would spurn them all.”—Edin- 
burgh Review. 


HANDEL, THE COMPOSER. 





FIANDEL, being questioned as to his ideas and 
feelings when composing the “ Halleluiah” cho- 
rug, replied in his imperfect English, “I did think 
I did see all heaven before me, and the great God 
himself.” When he was composing, his excite- 
ment would rise to such a pitch that he would 
burst inte tears. Itis said that a friend, calling 
upon the great musician when in the act of setting 
these pathetic words, “‘ He was despised and re- 
jected of men,” found him absolutely sobbing. “1 
have heard itrelated,” says Shield," that when Han- 
del’s servant used to bring him his ehocolate in the 
morning, he often stcod with silent astonishment 
to see his master’s tears mixing with the ink as he 
penned his divine notes.” The motion of his pen, 
rapid as it was, could not keep up with the rapid- 
ity of his conception. His MSS. were written 
with such impetuousity that they are difficult to 
read. The mechanical power of the hand was 
not suflicient for the current of ideas which flowed 
through that voleanic brain. Mr. V. Novello, the 
learned publisher, who seems to have well studied 
the MSS. at the Fitzwilliam Museum, seeing a 
page on which the send is still upon the ink at the 
top as at the bottom of the page, left in the book 
the following observation: “ Observe the speed 
with which Handel wrote. The whole of this 
page is spotted with sand, and, consequently, must 
have all been wet at the same time.” 


TO A FRIEND. 





Tue hour is come—the cherished hour, 
When from the busy world set free, 
I seek at length my lonely bower 
And muse in silent thought on thee. 
And oh! how sweet to know that still, 
Though severed from thee widely far, 
Our minds the self-same thought can fill— 
Our eycs yet seek tho sclf-same star. 
Compulsion from its destined course 
The magnet may awhile detain; 
Put when no more withheld by force, 
Ii trembles to its north again. 


The faithful dove, where’er by day, 
Through fields of air her pinions rove, 

Still seeks, when daylight dies away, 
The shelter of her native grove. 


So at this calm, this silent hour, 
Whate'’er the daily scenes I seo, 
My heart (its joyous wanderings o’er) 
Returns unaltered still to thee. 
—Theodore Hook. 


THE SCRIPTURES AND THE FATHERS. 





_ Tuose very parts of the writings of the early 
Fathers, which seem least valuable for style and 
matter, have this incidental advantage, that they 
set in a clear point of view the immeasurable su- 
periority of the Scriptures of the New Testament. 
The inspired books were written principally by 
men who had not the same advantage of education 
and literary training as some of the ecelesiastical 
writers enjoyed ; yet they are totally free from the 
blemishes which disfigure the most elaborate pro- 
ductions of later ages of the church. 

Hed rot the pens of the evangolists and apostles 
been guided by a wisdom superior to any which 
those writers possessed by ordinary means, they 
never could have produced a work which, even as 
a specimen of plain and majestic narration, and of 
consistent, seber, rational discussion of the most 
abstruse questions, is entirely unrivaled. We 
should have found—as we do find in the writings 
even of those who had been ihoroughly instructed 
in Scriptura! truth, and had deeply imbibed the 
spirit of Christianity—some error mixed with 
truth ; some inconclusive reasoning ; some vague 
declamation ; some incautious overstatement of 
doctrine or fact; some merely mystical applica- 
tion of the Scriptures of the Old Testament; some 
exaggerated seniiment. 

In uninspired writers we should have detected 
the prejudices of their education, and of the age in 
which they lived. Wo should have found some 
extravagant evlogies of martyrdom ; some fanciful 
notions respecting spiritual beings ; some captious 
and scrupulovs objection to practices in themselves 
indifferent. And, in their public defenses of their 
faith before their adversaries, we should have per- 
ceived them, not only speaking boldly, as they 
ought to speak, but sometimes displaying a subtlety 
foo nearly allied to the craftiness of the disputer of 
this world; and on other occasions indulging in 
sarcasm or invective against the various errors of 
heathen worship. 





In the Scriptures of the New Tostaanent we find 


nono of these faults; they are uniformly dignified 
simple, and reasonable. But a very limited ae. 
quaintance with the writings of those who ondeay- 
ored to follow their steps will show that, if the 
aposties and evangelists were preserved from such 
extravagance and error, thoy owed it to a Wisdom 
which was not of this world.—Chevalier. 
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ODE TO THE MOON, 





(Tue following, designed as perfect nonsense, ig fully 
equal to a great deal of rhyme purporting to have 
some sense. } 


How evanescent and marine 
Are thy chaotio uplands seen, 
O, ever sublapsarian moon ! 
A thousand viaduots of light 
Were not so spherically bright 
Or ventilated half so soon. 


Methought I stood upon a cone 
Of solid, allopathic stone, 

And gazed athwart tho breezy skieg 
When lo! from yonder planisphere, 
A vapid, atrabilious tear 

Was shed by pantomunie eyos 


Adieu, Miasma,” cried a voice 
In which Aleppo might rejoice, 
So perifocal wore its tones 
Adicu, Miasma, think of me 
Beyond the antimonian sea, 
Which covers my pellucid bonos!” 


Again, my struggling bark is toss'd 
Upon tho raging holocaust 
Of that acidulated sea ; 
And diapasons, pouring down, 
With lunar caustic join, to drown 
My transcendental epopee. 


slept tiantes 5 
THE END OF PREACHING, 
Tere ave preachers, by myriads and majori 
ties, and deeply pious ones too, that never once in 
all their lives distinctly coneentrated their pur 
poses to the single pointof converting men. T} 
efforts aro to finish an eloquent sermon, to deve) Op 
theological or Biblical truth, to thrill esthetica y 
an audience, to pour forth genera! religious emo 
tions, to spread a popular fame, to gather crowds, 
to build a large church, etc. Verily, thase havo 
often their reward, namely, success in their ob 
jects. Buthere is a lonesome preacher, who doos 
not object to all these; but, with or without 
them, by study, by closet, by pulpit, by pastoral 
work, seme or all, he means to convert souls, and 
just eo many as he ean. Where this is not ¢ 
tained, all the other success does not comfort 
him a penny; he goes off crest-fallen and disap- 
pointed, indignant at the devil and himself. He 
will not stay there where Satan has 
but he will go where, please God, 
souls.—Methodist Quarterly. 


‘ 


beaten hi n, 
ne can get some 





Foreign Miscellany. 


Lancashire Independent College,—lrofessor 
Rovers of >} ringhill College, Birmingham, has been 
appointed Principal of the Lancashire Ind 
College, Manchester, in the room of Dr 
Patrwt. 


lependent 
Vaughan 


Pest-Office Severity.—David Boyd, a post-office 
letter-earricr in the Western district, was charged at 
the Bow-street office, on Tucsday, at the instance of 
the Post-Oftice authorities, with negleet to use dili 
gence in the deiivery of « 
in the full penalty of £20 


le was fined 





Newspaper Changes.—The Lundon Journal has 
been bought by Mr. Ingram. of the Jiystrated News, 
and a Mr. M’Murray, for £27,000, and it is said an an 
nnity of L700 is one of the The assle is 
400,000 a week. The Family Herald also changes 
hends for a large sum, and has been purel wed by a 
Mr. Stevens. A new illustrated paper on a grand 
scale has been spoken of. 


Wy cliffe’s Version of the Yew Testament —At 
the sale of the Jate Dean Conybeare’s library by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson on Saturday last, two small 
duodecimo volumes, in manuscript, containing the 
earliest English translation of the New Testament and 
of the lessons taken from the Old Testament, produced 
the large sum of £145, on account of the extreme rar- 
ity of transcripte of any of our great Reformer’s writ- 
ings, the reading even of which was forbidden even by 
the Constitutions of Archbishop Arundel, made in the 
Convocation at Oxford in 1408 


conditions 


Floating Hammoeks.—A few days ago, an inter 
esting experiment was made on the Thames, opposite 
Her May sty's dockyard, Woolwich, with Ritchie's 
patent cork mattress. The object was to show that, in 
case of shipwreck, by the simple process of slinging 
his hammock, cork-bed, and bolster, round his back 
and over his neck, a man might Hloat without diffi culty. 
The experiment was very suecessfal. The persona em- 
ployed to exhibit the invention was a working-maa, 
and he was enabled to float on the water literally like 
a piece of cork, without the movement of 
either hands or feet; and the bolster served th pur- 
pose of keeping his head well out of the water. A 
further recommendation connected with this cork mat 
tress life preserver is, that by helping to retain the 
heat of the body, the vital principle would be pre- 
served much longer than by ordinary means 


slightest 


Havelock’s Boyhood.——W len about seven or vight 
years of age, Havelock climbed a high tree in search of 
a bird’s nest, and fell to the ground the moment he 
had gained his prize As soon as he recovered con- 
sciousness, his father asked him whether be was not 
frightined when the branch snapped. “ No,” said the 
little fellow, “*1 did not think of being frightened; I 
had teo much to do in thinking of the eggs, for I was 
snre they would be smashed to pieces.” Another an- 
ecdote is told ijlustrative of his cool judgment, caleu- 
Jation, and forethought, When pbout twelvé years 
old, he saw a dog Worrying his fathers sheep, at In- 
grees Park. Instend of beating the brute off, he ran 
to a hay-stack in the field, and pulled out sufficient hay 
to make astrong band or rope, which he threw around 
the dog's neck, and fairly choked him, and then flung 
his car@ass into a por d, walking off as if nothing had 
happened. The only story that has reached us of his 
schoolboy days eontirms W hat We have alrea ly anid 
about his early boyhood Interfering in a schoolboy 
fight, in which he thought that one party was not ob 
taining fair play, he reecived a black eye, and was 
flogged by Dr. Russell (Charter House) beeause, on 
beipg questioned, he would give no other account of 
his disfigurement than that ‘it came there.’"—Post 


New Reeruiting Regulatisns.—A_ revision has 
taken place as to the rules regulating the age, standard 
of hight, etc The standard foe the infantry is fix d 
at five fect five and a half inches € 


The lowest age is 
to be seventeen 


Improvement in Sea Malis,x—By means of a post- 
office, the first that has been established on board « Lip, 
the letters and news; apers broaght by the Royal 
Mail steamer Teviot were completely sorted by the 
time sbe arrived at the Needles About 200,090 Aus- 
tralian letters and news} apers were shipped at Alex- 
andria These had io be taken from the boxes ia 
which they were inclosed, and sorted into towns and 
lines of country, then ticd up in bnadles, and replaced 
in bags or boxes. The whole of this was done during 
the voyage, and the deliv: ring thereby very inuch fa- 
cilitated. 

The Havelocks,.—The Court 
Qneen would have made Ilavelock a 
lived 
cape cial 


} 


ular says the 
Peer if he had 
She will now take the family ander her 
protection Apartments in the Hampton 
Palace will, a8 soon as possible, be granted, together 
with a pension of £500 a year in addition to the Par 
liamentary grant to be inherited by the son 

Effects of the Panle.—An application, under the 
Lunacy Act, was presented to the Glasgow Sheriff om 
Saturday, by a respectable-jooking man, for authority 
to receive into and detain his wife in an asylum, asa 
dangerous lunatie. To the statutory query as to the 
supposed cause for her “insanity, the remarkable an- 
swer was, “ The failure of the Western Bank!""—Seot- 
tish Guardian. 

Earl Fitzhardinge.—The Morniag Advertiser an- 
noune’e that Earl Fitzhardinge hus been engaged 
in preparing an autobiography, and is “asear- 
ed that, with the view of benefiting others by the 
warning the work will afford, as well as with the view 
of obeying the Scripturai injanction, to acknowledge 
his many errors and transgressions, the ‘ Confessions’ 
of the noble Lerd will be characterized by great oan- 
dor.” 


The Bavelock Baronetey.—Tuosday's Gazette an- 
sounces that the Queen has directed letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity 
of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland unto Heury Mars!:man Havelock, Captain 
in the Army, (eldest “son of the late Major-General 
Henry Havelock, of Lucknow, K.C.B.,) and to the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begetten, with remainder, 
in default of such isane, to the heirs male lawfally be- 
gotten of the body «* his father, the said Major-Gen- 
eral Henry Havelock. Tho Queen has also ordained 
that Hantah Shepherd Havelock, the widow of the 
late Major-General Henry Havelock, K.C.B., shall 
have, hold, and enjoy the same style, title, place, and 

reeedence to which she would have been entitled 
Bad her said husband survived and been created a Ba- 





ronet. 
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